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and of these Premiums one third may remain unpaid in the hands 
of the Assured, at interest to be deducted from the sums assured, 
when they become claims. 

Peculiar facilities are afforded for the assurance of the lives of 
pereets proceeding to or residing in Australasia and the East In- 

ies. 

Immediate and Deferred Annuities are granted by the Company, 
on very favourable terms; and it is a peculiar feature in its con- 
stitution, that Annuitants participate iu the profits. 


DIRECTORS, 
BR. Barnard, Esq., F.R.S. Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. 
Robert Brooks, Esq. C. E. Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Richard Onslow, Esq. 
John Henry Capper, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Secrrrany.—E. RYLEY, Faq. 

For Prospectuses and other particulars apply at the Offices, No. 

126. Bishopsgate Street, corner of Cornhill. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. = 
OOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK for 1845, 


(the genuine Edition) enlarged and beautifully illustrated. 
Price One Penny. —Contents: Common Notes, Eclipses, Law 
Terms, University Terms, Moon's Changes, Sun's Rising and 
Setting, Weather, Savings’ Bank Tables, Waces Table, List of 
Stamps, Window Tax, Borough Regulations, Intemperance, Se- 
lect Sentences, Horrors of War, Chinese Punishment, Death Scenes, 
snernee of Life, Thickness of the “arth, Native Genius, Heroism, 

‘enalties under the Stamp Act, Gardeing, Agriculture, Hints to 
Gardeners &c., High Water Table, Varivties, and Three Hundred 
and Sixty Heirs at Law Wanted. 


POOR RICHARD'S ALMANACK,—the 


same as the above, with the addition ofall the Fuirs in England and 
Wales, a great variety of Agricultural and Doroestic Receipts, &e. 
— Price Twopence. 


Dedicated to the Ladies. 
THE VICTORIA MINIATURE ALMA- 


NACK the smallest and cheapest ever published, with Engravings, 
and Sixteen additional Pages : price 3¢., roan tuck 6<¢.—Contents : 
Calendars, Remarkable Events, Sun's Risiug an< Setting, Moon's 
Changes, Royal Family, Holidays at the Banks, Loudon Bankers, 
Distance Tables, Stamps, Biiiycus, Comamon Notes, Law Terms, 
Poetry, Tales, Varieties, Rlank Peses for Meuicraudums, &c. &c. 


Iv. 

POOR RICHARD’S FARMER’S and 
COMMERCIAL POCKET BOOK, foolscap 8vo., gilt edges, tuck, 
&c., 18.64. only, eontainsan Almanack, a great variety of useful Ta- 
bles, a List of all the Fairs in England and Wales, valuable Recipes, 
n vast F und of Amusement and Instruction, asplencdid Engraved 
Frontispiece, and numerous Engravings, together with Forty-eight 
Pages, neatly pointed and arranged upon the most serviceable plan 
for Memorandums and Engagements ; the whole forming the com- 

atest, the cheapest, and the most useful Pocket-Book ever pub- 
ished. 


LIST OF FAIRS forall the towns in England 


ee Wales. Agricultural and Domestic Recipes, xc. — Price One 
enny. 


vi. 
, TrIH Go ry 
THE MERCHANT’Sand TRADESMAN’S 
DAILY REMEMBRANCER, foolscap folio, price 2s. strongly 
bound and containing ruled pages for Daily Appointments 
throughout the Year, Bills to advise, Bills of Exchange due, Letters, 
&e.; suitable for a Counting-house desk. 
_ Sample Dozens may now be had of the Wholesale Agents. — A 
liberal allowance to the Trade. 
London : W. Strange, 21. Paternoster Row, London : D. O’Brien, 
Dublin ; Tait, Menzies, Edinburgh; Heywood, Manchester $ 
Allen, Nottingham ; Allen, Leicester ; and all Booksellers. 


a s Just published. 

pei TECHNIC REVIEW, and MAGA- 

ZINE of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and the FINE 
ARTS. Description of Mr. Bain’s Electro-Magnetic Printing 
Telegraph, now at work upon the South-western Railway. — Pro- 
jectile Weapons of War and Explosive Compounds. By J. 
Schoffern, M.D., Lecturer on Chemistry at the Aldersgate Coflege 
of Medicine.— Description of the Loppoden Islands, their Currents, 
and the celebrated Mahlistroia or Whirlpool..— A Lecture on the 
Aattanity of Music ; delivered at the Royal Adelaide Gallery. By 
Mr. West, R.A. of Music; Professor and Vocal Director.—System 
of Wooden Railways for Ireland. The Prosser Patent. By W. 
Bridges, Esq. —On Captain Warner's Experiment at Brighton, 
and on Explosive Compounds as applicable to Warfare.— Reviews: 
—The Alpaca ; its Naturalisation in the British Isles considered 
as a National Benefit, and as an Object of immediate Utility to the 
Farmer and Manufacturer. By William Walton. — A Lecture on 
the late Improvements in Steam Navigation. By John O. Sargent. 
Patents communicated by Mr. Alexander Prince. — 8. Dobree’s 
Improvements in the Manufacture of Fuel. — Registration of De- 
signs for Articles of Utility ; Leach's New Fire-eecapes ; Wright's 
Metallic Safety Lucifer Match Box ; Stedall’s New Chimney Cowl; 
Hill's. Veotilator for Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. — 
Harding's New Patent Gun.— The Patent Elastic Royal Albert 
Cravat, and Johnson's Flexible Hat. — Boilers for Steam Engines. 
—The Scientific Amusements of London. By Zeta._The Adelaide 
cos he Polytechnic Institution. The Royal Botanical 8o- 
ciety, Regent's Park.—Public Amusements. 

London : John Mortimer, Adelaide Street. 
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review, and all other Communications must be sent to the Office, 10. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
TOMAS BOYS’ FINE ART DISTRI- 


ryt 

BUTION. The Prizes will be drawn for on the 30th Sep- 
tember next, being the last Distribution allowed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. As the drawing must and will positively take pace on the 
day fixed, Mr. Boys requests that all his Friends and the Public 
will lose no time in availing themselves of this last and only op- 
portunity they can have of obtaining Tickets and Engravings 
with the great advantages afforded by this Distribution. 

List of Prizes : 
2of500Guineas - making 1000 Guineas. 

3 of 100 Guineas 300 Guincas. 9 of 16 Guineas << Guineas. 
{ ‘ 150 80 


3 ; 0 

6 40 240 } 23 9 207 

9 25 225 S| Sts 203 
10 24 240 6 8 125 

4 20 80 a | S44 


13 18 234 4) 63 “4 

There should be no eer. as the number of Tickets he has re- 
maining is limited. — Tickets, Prospectuses, and the Engravings 
may be had at No. 11. Golden Square, and 221. Regent Street. 


IBRARY of FICTION and ROMANCE, 


4 with Pictorial Illustrations, in foolscap 8vo., uniform with 
Scott, Southey, &e. 


FOUQUE’S WORKS:—___- 

Vol. 1. THE FOUR SEASONS. (Undine, 2s. 6¢.— Two Cap- 
tains, ls. — Aslauga’s Knight, 1s. — Sintram, 3s.) with the Author's 
deat Fotvedigetton, &c. &c. Sold separately, or in a Vol. price &, 
cloth. 

_ Vol. 2. ROMANTIC FICTION ; shorter Tales, with Engrav- 


1 


ings. 7s. 

Vol. 3. WILD LOVE, and OTHER TALES. — This Volume 
gentaine Wild Love, Rosaura, the Idol's Oak, and the Field of 

Terror. 78. 

Vol. 4. THODOLF,*the ICELANDER. Others will follow in 
succession. 


1. 
EASTERN ROMANCE ; select Tales from the Arabian, Per- 
sian, &c. 38 Engravings. 7s. 6d. 


m1. 
THE “ PROMESSI SPOSL” of MANZONI. A new Transla- 
tion, with numerous Vignettes. (In the Press. 
*«* Several other Volumes, by various Authors, are in prepa- 


ration. 
Just published, 

A SERTES OF ILLUSTRATIONS TO SINTRAM AND 
HIS COMPANIONS. Drawn on Wood by Selous, and engraved 
by Gray. ito. Ss. : 5 
5 os * These may be bound up either with the English or German 

editions. 





In demy, 8vo. price 12s. 


7 OTHEN. London: Jonn Ottivier, 59. 


Pali Mall. : 

* The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.” —Examiner. 

“Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in manner, 
and artistical in the choice and treatment of subjects selected for 
presentation.” —Spectator. 

“Tie has wit and humour that shed an illustrative gleam on 
every object which he describes, placing it in the happiest relief. 
The book is as ‘light as light,’ and lively as life. et are there 
in it passages and scenes which would make most men grave and 
solemn.’’—A thenaeum. 





CHEAPEST 





BOOKS EVER 


a PRINTED are the POCKET CLASSICS for the PEOPLE, 
now publishing every month, in neat cabinet volumes, price on! 
Sixpence each. Now ready, each complete —1. Dr. Johnson's 
Rasselas ; 2. Goldsmith's Poems ; 3. Sterne’s Sentimental Journey; 
4. Thomson's Seasons ; 5. Mackenzie's Man of vous 6. Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner ; 7. Letters from a Tutor to his Pupils; 
&. The Lady of the Lake; 9. The Vicar of Wenegee 1 Pope's 
Essay on Man ; 11, Gay's Fables ; 12. Mrs. Inchbald’s Nature and 
Art ; 13. Faleoner's Shipwreck ; 14. The Lay of the last Minstrel 
15. Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding ; 16. Gray and Collins 
Poems ; 17 and 18. Walton's Angler; 19. Burns’ Songs ; 20. Miss 
Sedgwick's Home. Price only Sixpence each Volume. 
London : Sherwood and Bowyer, 137. Strand, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


JOPULAR LECTURES ON PHYSI- 


OLOGY, by Mr. LEACH. These Lectures will be Illustrated 
by splendid Wax Models of the Venus de Medici; and a half 
figure, displaying a foetus in situ at the full period of uterogestation, 
the only modet of the kind ever exhibited in England ; and also 
by numerous diagrams and preparations. The Lectures will be 
given on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, at half-past 
Eight o'clock. The Medels will be exhibited daily, and general 
information communicated at Ten in the Morning, and at One and 
Five in the afternoon. Ladies only admitted on Saturdays, or by 
appointments, attended by a respectable female. Admittance, 
One Shilling. 10. Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. 


ERERTS LONDON TO WOOLWICH FOR é¢. 
WATERMAN STEAMERS.~ These fast and 


favourite Steamers, the pride of the River, for Greenwich 
and Woolwich, calling at Thames ‘Tunnel, Limehouse, Blackwall, 
and Chariton, now leave the following Piers every 20 Minutes :— 
Westminster Bridge (Middlesex side), Adelphi (bottom of George 


| 


Heney James Hunt, id. Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


DONCASTER RACES. | 
YPLENDID ENGRAVINGS in the PIC- 


k) TORIAL TIMES of Saturday next, September 21. (pice 6d. 
stamped). Ist. A large and magnificent Design of the Progress to 
the Course, showing a Panoramic View of the Town of Doncaster, 
and all the well-known Eqnipages. — ad. The Winning Horse. — 
3d. The Prize Cup, and 39 other Illustrations of the Queen's 
Scottish Tour, and the Meeting of the Arche clagicnl Society, and 
the chief Events of the Week.—Office, 135. Fleet Street, London. 
Just published, by Eaxrsow Cuannney, in crown @vo., price 4s., 
7 cloth boards, or 5«. in leather, 
i E 


PITMAN’S PAY, and other Poems. 
By THOMAS WILSON. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


YRIMSTONE’S CELEBRATED EYE- 
W SNUFF. Manvfactured from Herbs, grown at his Herbary, 
Highgate. Under the Patronage of H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, 
thelr late Majesties, and sanctioned by the Lords of the Treasury. 
Read the following Letters of Facts out of many thousands : — 
To W. Grimstone, Esq. pril 20th, 144. 
Dear Sin,—I feel bound by a sense of justice to inform you of 
the miraculous cure effected on myself, by taking a few pinches of 
the far celebrated Grimstone's Eye Snuff, which, in my case, ought 
rather to be called Ear Snuff, it having effectually relieved me from 


| a deafness from which I have been suffering for many years. You 


Street), Temple Bar (bottom of Essex Street, Strand), Blackfriars | 


Bridge. Southwark Bridge, and the City Pier (¥ishmongers’ Hall 
Wharf), Upper Thames Street. Also for Southwark Bridge, Black- 
friars Bridge, Texnple Bar, Adelphi, and Westminster Bridge, from 
City Pier every 20 Minutes.—N.B. By the Waterman fast and 
favourite Boats, Nos. |. to 12. 


are at liberty to make any use you please of this communication, 
since I should much regret if the extraordinary qualities of your 
Eye Snuff were not universaliy known. 
I am, dear Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Grantown, Scotland. Maacanet Macenseon. 
I can vouch for the truth of the foregoing fhets and statements. 
May 8th, 184. James Saoren, Kentbury, Berks. 
Copy of a Letter add l to W. Grimstone, Esq. 
3. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
August lath 1844. 
Sta,— Being an engraver on wood, which is a very sedentary oc- 
cupation, I was subject to great weakness of sight after being em- 
ployed some hours ; I have felt wonderful relief from the use of 
your Eye'Snuff: through that alone I have been able to continue at 
work many more hours, and have left off with my sight quite as 
perfect as when I commenced in the morning. I am certain if en- 
gravers generally were to use it they ‘ aS a great boon. 
ours, &¢. 
Wriuusam Catvenr. 
THE SUFFERER’S FRIEND. 
Come, ye who are troubled with dimness 
Your attention a moment I humbly invite ; 
And I earnestly trust that my lines may be read 
By all — suffer ap pains ee tate 
ow, do not suppose I am dealing in “ 
While telling the worth of my Herbaceous Snuff, 
For the healing effects which its qualities lend, 
Have obtained it the name of “ The Sufferer's F 
Whenever the head is distracted by pains, 
When study or drowsiness muddles the brains, 
One pinch of this “ snuff" you are certain to find, 
Gives ease to your head, and tone te your mind ; 
Then the pleasing power it yields to the senses, 
Is as much to be prized as the relief it 5 
You would fancy the sweets of Arabia to blend | 
In the ravishing scent of the “ Sufferer's Friend.” 
And now, in conel » 1 beg your permission 
To guard you con ing a gross imposition — | 
Many dealers there n certain “ mit stuff, 
Who have made use of “ Grimstone" in vending their suff, 
You must therefore buy none (if you would not be bitten, 
That has not my signature legibly written ; 
On no other mark must you ever depend “ 
In procuring the genuine “ Sufferer’s Friend. 
Tux Ixvvewron or Eve Srerr. 
1M, Oxford Street, London. 
Sold in Canisters at add., ls. Sel, 28. 4d., 49. 1d... Se., and 150, 6d. each. 
A liberal Discount to all Shippers, Merchants, Captains, ane Sa. 
W. GRIMSTONE, Exporter of British Snuff, Cyar. the 
Eye Snuff, for Cash only with orders ; Importer of Foreign Snuffs, 
pov, and all other kinds of Cigars, 44. Oxford Street, 
sondon. 
*+* Grimstone’s Eye Snuff will keep in any climate. 
N. B.—Any quantity can be At th: 
Post, by sending a money order ; @ 2s td. canister, with postage, 
will be 3e., and so on, in proportion, on each canister. 


) MPLOYMENT. — Persons having a little 

‘4 time to spare are apprierd that AGENTS cotter to be 
appointed in London and country towns by the EAST INDIA 
TEA COMPANY, for the SALE of their celebrated TEA (Offices, 
%. Great St. Helen's Churechyurd, Bishopsgate Street). They are 
packed in showy leaden canisters, from one ounce to a pound, 
with the price and welene marked on each packet, and but little 
trouble is ceeasioned by the sale. The leence is only Il4. per 
annum, and many during the last nineteen yore have realised 
considerable incomes by the agency, without Is. let or loss. Ap- 
plication to be made (if by letter, post paid) as above. 


THE BANQUETING HALL, 


OSHERVILLE GARDENS,- GRAVES- 
END. Gala Nights, Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday 

throughout the Season. The sccommodation at this delightful 
and popular piace of recreation is of the most varied and ¢ 
character, the Banqueting Hall alone being capable of seating 1000 
Persons. The Refreshments are entirely supplied by My. Little- 
john of King William Street, London. A cold Collation at ts. 
per head, always on the Table. An Ordinary every Day at 2 
o'clock ; charge 2s. per head. Dinners for Private Parties with 
Soup, Fish, White Bait, Poultry, &e. Tea and Coffee from is. per 
head. On Gala Nights, the Supper Tables are opened at 9 o'clock, 
The Wines and Spirits have been selected with the most carefv! 
attention, and will be found of the choteest qualities. Con La- 
ery, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, Lemonade, &e., throughout 
the Grounds. 
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A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


CHAP. XI.-——THE ADVENTURES OF A NIGHT. 


«“ GrapvaL.y, however, the icy mask which the count seemed to have 
drawn over his countenance melted away, and he conducted me to the 
apartment designed for me. It was a chamber furnished altogether in the 
style of Louis XV.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted I, “the same in which I afterward was —— Good 
Heaven! I begin now to understand !” 

“ Here,” resumed Pauline, “ he asked my forgiveness for the manner in 
which he had received me; but the surprise, he said, which he had felt on 
my unlooked-for arrival, the fear of the many privations I should experience 
in passing two months in this old barn, had discomposed him ; but, since I 
had braved all this, it was very well, and he would endeavour to render my 
stay at the chateau as little unpleasant as possible. Unfortunately, he had 
a hunt on hand for that day or the next, and he should be obliged, perhaps, 
to leave me for one or two days, but he would make no fresh engagements 
of this kind, and I should serve him as a pretext for refusing them. I re- 
plied, that he was perfectly at liberty ; that I had not come to be a restraint 
to his pleasures, but only to relieve my mind, which had been disquieted by 
the reports of all those dreadful crimes. The count smiled. 
<=“ I was fatigued by my journey, and I lay down and slept. At two 
o'clock the count entered my chamber, and asked mé if I would like to take 
a sail: the day was delightful, and I accepted the invitation. 

“ We went into the park, through which flows the Orne. On one of the 
banks of this little river was moored a delightful boat of a long and singular 
shape. I asked the cause of its uncommon form, and Horace told me in 
reply, that it had been cut out on the model of the Javanese boats, and that 
this mode of construction greatly augmented its speed. Horace, Henry, and 
myself got into the boat, and the Malay putting himself at the oars, we 
glided rapidly on by the aid of the current. When we had reached the 
open sea, Horace and Henry unfurled the long, triangular sail, which was 
tied round the mast, and, without the help of oars, we now proceeded with 
extraordinary rapidity. 

“ It was the first time I had ever looked upon the ocean; and I was so 
absorbed with the magnificent spectacle, that I did not observe we were 
steering toward a small vessel which had made signals to us. I was roused 
from my reverie only by the voice of Horace, hailing one of the men in the 
bark. 

“« Hallo! mariner,’ he cried, ‘ what news from Havre?’ 

« ¢ Faith, no great things,’ replied a voice, not unknown to me; ‘ and what 
from Burey, pray ?’ 

«“ « What you see,’ was the reply; ‘an unexpected companion— an old 
acquaintance of yours — Madame de Beureval, my wife.’ 

“¢ What! Madame de Beureval!’ cried Max, whom I at this moment 
recognised. 

“* Herself; and if you doubt it, my dear fellow, come on board, and 
pay your respects to her.’ 

“The bark approached us; Max commanded it, and had with him 
two seamen. He wore a very elegant sailor costume, and over his shoulder 
was a net, which he was preparing to cast into the water. When we had 
come alongside, a few words of civility were interchanged ; Max let go his 
net and came on board our canoe. He said something in an under tone to 
Henry, bowed to me, and returned to his own vessel. 

“ « Good luck to your fishing,’ cried Horace. 

“« A pleasant voyage to you,’ replied Max; and the bark and the canoe 
separated. 

“ The dinner hour was now approaching, and we made for the mouth of 
the Orne. The tide, however, was out, and there was not water enough to 
carry the boat into the park; we were, therefore, obliged to get out, and 
go up the downs. 

“ IT now followed the road that you did, three or four nights afterward. 
I found myself first on the pebbly shore, next in the long grass, and after 
ascending the mountain, we entered the abbey. I observed the cloister and 
its little cemetery, followed the corridor, and after passing a clump of trees, 
found myself again in the castle park. 

“ The evening passed off without any circumstance worthy of remark. 
Horace was very gay, and talked of embellishments and improvements which 
he intended making, the ensuing winter, in our hotel in Paris, and planned 
4 tour for the spring. He proposed taking my mother and myself to Italy, 
and perhaps he might buy one of the old marble palaces in Venice, where 
we would go and pass carnival every year. Henry, however, seemed much 
less at his ease, appeared preoccupied, and was disturbed by the slightest 
noise. All these little cireumstances, to which I scarcely paid any attention 
at the moment, afterward came to my mind, with all their causes, unknown 
to me at first, but made quite comprehensible by the result. 

“ We retired, leaving Henry in the drawing-room; he had letters to 
write he said, and must sit up some tite longer, Pens and ink were 
brought, and he established himself near the fire. 

“ The next morning while we were at breakfast, there was a peculiar ring 
at the park gate, ‘ There’s Max,” cried Horace and his companion at the 
same time; and the person they had named entered the court, the moment 
after, at full speed, 

“* Ah,’ said the count, laughing, ‘ there you are, eh? I am delighted to 


| 
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see; you; but the next time, pray have a little mercy on my horses. Just 
see what a plight you have put poor Plato into!’ 

“* Why, L was afraid I should not arrive in time,’ replied Max; then 
cheeking himself, and turning to me, ‘ excuse me, madam,’ said he, ‘ for 
presenting myself thus booted and spurred before you, but Horace bas for- 
gotten, as well he might, that we are engaged to go on a hunting party to- 
morrow with some Englishmen,’ continued he, laying a stress on the word ; 
‘ they arrived expressly, last evening, in the steamboat, so that it will never 
do for us to be backward in keeping our part of the engagement.’ 

*“* * Very well,’ said Horace, ‘ we'll go, of course.’ 

“* Yet,’ said Max turning to me, ‘ I don’t know very well how we shall 
be able to do so, for the hunt will be too fatiguing for Madame de Beureval 
to be of the party.’ 

“* Pray, gentlemen, don’t think of me,’ I hastened to reply; ‘ I have not 
come hither, indeed, to be a drawback on your amusements. Go by all 
means, and leave me to guard the fortress in your absence.’ 

“ * You see,’ said Horace, ‘ Pauline is a true chdtelaine of the olden time, 
She only wants a retinue of damsels and pages, for she has not even a waiting 
woman, her own having stopped somewhere on the road, and she will not be 
here for a week.’ 

“ ¢ But Horace,’ said one of his companions, ‘ should you prefer remaining 
at home, nothing can be easier than for us to make your excuses to these 
islanders of ours,’ 

“ « Not at all,’ replied the count with some quickness ; ‘ you forget that I 
have more at stake in the wager than any one else; I must therefore, of 
course, lend my personal aid. Pauline, I am sure, will excuse us." 

“* Certainly,” repiled I; ‘ and that I may leave you perfectly at liberty, I 
will now go up to my chamber.’ 

“«T will join you there in a moment,’ said Horace, and advancing with 
much graceful gallantry of manner, he conducted me to the door, and kissed 
my hand as he let it go. 

“ A few moments after I had returned to my apartment, Horace entered 
in his hunting dress. He had come to bid me adieu, and I accompanied 
him down to the hall-door, to take my leave of the other gentlemen. They 
again insisted much on Horace remaining with me; but this I positively 
forbade, and they at length rode off, promising to return the next morning. 

“ T was now alone in the castle, with nobody but the Malay. This strange 
society would perhaps have terrified any other woman, but I knew that this 
man had been entirely devoted to Horace, since the day he had seen him 
take his dagger from him, and go to attack the tigress. Overcome by that 
deep admiration, ever excited in primitive minds by personal courage, he had 
followed the count from Bombay to France, and had never since quitted 
him for a moment. I should, therefore, have been quite tranquil, had my 
only cause of disquietude arisen from the wild air and foreign costume of 
my singular companion; but I recollected that I was in the very heart of 
a district which had been, for some tite, the scene of unprecedented out- 
rages; and though I had not heard these things spoken of by Horace and 
Henry, who as men despised, or affected to despise, such dangers, these tales 
of blood and horror recurred to me as soon as I was left alone. However, 
as I had nothing to apprehend, by day at least, I went into the park, re- 
solving to employ the morning in visiting the environs of the chateau which 
I was to inhabit for the next two months. 

“ My steps naturally turned toward the part with which I was already 
acquainted. I revisited the ruins of the abbey, but observed them this time 
more minutely than at first ; but, as you too have explored them, I need not 
enter into a description of them. 1 came forth by the ruinous porch, and 
soon found myself on the hill which overlooks the sea, 

“ It was only the second time I had beheld this spectacle, and it had as 
yet lost nothing of its power over my mind. I seated myself, and remained 
hours in the same spot, with my eyes fixed upon the ocean absorbed in con- 
templation. Even then I left it reluctantly ; but as I felt desirous to visit 
the other parts of the domain, I went to the river side, and followed its 
banks, until I came to the spot where the boat was moored, in which we had 
made our excursion on the day before. It was rigged in such a way that it | 
might be used at a moment's warning. This, I knew not exactly why, 
reminded me of the horse kept ready saddled in the stable; and this agam | 
brought to mind the state of distrust and insecurity in which Horace, and 
his friends too, seemed constantly to live; the pistols which never left the 
head of the bed, and those which I had seen on the breakfast table on my | 
arrival. At the very time that they appeared to despise danger, they were 
in the habit of taking precautions against it; and then, thought I, if two 
men deemed it unsafe ever to breakfast without arms, how was it that these 
very men had left me, who had no sort of defence, alone. All this was 
incomprehensible ; but for that very reason, whatever efforts I made to drive 
these sinister thoughts from my mind, they coustantly recurred. Meantime, 
continuing my walk, I presently found myself in the thickest part of the 
wood ; and here, in the midst of what might be truly termed a forest of 
oaks, stood a solitary pavilion, shut up closely on all sides. 1 walked round 
it, but both doors and shutters were fitted in with such exactness, that, in 
spite of my curiosity, I could see nothing of it but the exterior. 1 then 
thought, that the first time I should walk out with Horace, I would direct 
our steps this way; and, if the count should not object, lay claim to this 
pavilion for my cabinet de travail, its situation making it just the thing for 
the purpose, 

“I retraced my steps to the chateau, and having finished my exploring 
expedition to the exterior, commenced my examination of the interior. The 
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room which I occupied opened on one side into a saloon, and on the other 
into the library: a corridor ran the whole length of the building, and 
divided it into two parts. My apartment was the most complete, and the 
rest of the chateau was divided into a dozen small, distinct lodgings, each 
containing an ante-chamber, chamber, and drapery-room — all of them quite 
habitable, in spite of what the count had said and written to the contrary. 

“ As the library appeared to me the most certain antidote against the 
solitude and ennui which awaited me, I resolved to make immediate 
acquaintance with the resources it might afford me. 
chiefly of the romances of the 18th century, announcing the decided 
predilection of the count’s predecessors for the works of Voltaire, the 
younger Crebillon, and Marivaux. I discovered a few volumes of later date, 
which seemed to have been added by the present proprietor. They were books 
of chemistry, history, and travels; among the latter, I observed a beautiful 
English copy of Daniell’s work on India; and choosing this as my companion 
fur the night, during which I expected to sleep but little, I drew a volume 
from its shelf, and carried it to my chamber. A few minutes after this, the 
Malay came and informed me by signs that dinner was ready. 
down, and found the table set out in that immense dining-hall. I cannot 
express the sensations of awe and apprehension that came over me, when I 


to give the most grotesque forms to the shadows. These painful sensations 
were increased by the presence of my tawny attendant, to whom I could only 
communicate my wants by signs; which, moreover, he obeyed with a sort 
of quickness on intelligence which lent a character yet more fantastical to 
my strange repast. 
although I knew he could not understand me ; but like a child afraid to cry 
in the dark, I dreaded to hear the sound of my own voice. When the 
Malay had put on the dessert, 1 made signs to him to kindle a bright fire in 
my chamber; for a cheerful blaze is a sort of companion to those who have 
no other — and, moreover, I intended to sit up as late as possible, for dark- 
ness had brought with it a degree of terror which I had not experienced 
during the day. 

“ When I found myself alone in the great dining-room, my terror 
increased; the curtains hanging before the window seemed to move like 
winding-sheets; yet it was no fear of the dead which disturbed me — the 
abbots and monks I had trodden under foot that morning in passing through 
the cemetery were sleeping the blessed sleep, some in their cloisters and 
others in their vaults; but all that I had seen in the papers, and had heard 
at Caen, returned to my memory in full force, and I started at every little 
noise. The only nae to be heard, however, were the rustling of the 
leaves, the distant murmur of the sea, and that monotonous, melancholy 
sound which the wind makes about the angles of large buildings, coming 
down the chirxneys now and then like a flock of night-birds. 

“ I remained for at least ten minutes motionless, not daring to look either 
to the right or to the left, when I heard a slight noise behind me. I turned, 
and saw the Malay. He crossed his hands over his breast, and bowed, This 
was his manner of announcing that he had obeyed the orders which had been 
given him. I rose, and he took up the two wax candles, and walked before 
me. I found my apartment entirely prepared for the night by my singular 
Semme de chambre, who placed the lights on the table and left me alone. 

“ My commands had been obeyed to the letter, for an immense fire was 
burning in the great chimney. The mantel-piece was of white marble, 
supported by gilded Cupids, and the fire-light, overspreading the chamber, 
imparted to it an air of cheerfulness, so,well contrasting with my terror that 
it began to pass away. The room was hung with crimson-flowered damask, 
and the ceiling and doors were ornamented with multitudes of scrolls and 
arabesques, cach one more whimsical than the last, representing fawns and 
satyrs dancing with their grotesque masks, laughing a golden laugh, as it 
were, at the fire reflected in them. I was not yet, however, sufficiently 
composed to lie down; besides, it was scarcely eight o'clock. I therefore 
substituted a loose wrapper for my dress, and as I had observed that the 
weather was fine, I determined to open my window, and try the effect of the 
; serene aspect of reposing nature in restoring my courage. I was 

isappointed, however, for through some precaution, which I thought I 
could account for by ascribing it to the alarming reports in circulation, the 
inside shutters had been closed. I therefore returned, and seated myself 
near the table by the fireside, and took up my book of Indian travels, when, 
on glancing at it, I found I had brought the second volume instead of the 
first. I rose to go and change it, but when I got to the library door all my 
fears returned. 


I found it composed | 
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I went | 





cover any mark which might indicate an opening; but I looked in vain; for 
nothing of that sort could I see. I then took hold of the knob and tried to 
turn it, but it resisted; I pressed against it, and felt it give way; I pressed 
yet harder, and the door, opening with a spring, creaked and flew back 
toward me. This door led to a winding staircase contrived in ‘the thickness 
of the wall. 

“ You will readily believe that such a discovery was not calculated to 
tranquillise me. I held the light to the head of the stairs, and saw that 
they went perpendicularly down. For a moment I thought of descending, 
and had actually gone down the two first steps, when my heart failed me. I 
re-entered the library backward, and pushed the door to ; it closing so her- 
metically, that even with the certainty I then had of its existence, I was 
unable to distinguish the cracks. I immediately replaced the book for fear 
it might be observed that I had meddled with it, (for I knew not whom this 
secret might concern,) and taking up another at random, I returned to my 
chamber, shut and bolted the door that opened into the library, and resumed 
my seat by the fireside. 

“ Unexpected things weigh with us more or less, according to the gloomy 


| or cheerful state of our minds, or the circumstances, more or less critical, in 
| which we happen to be at the moment. Now there is certainly nothing more 
found myself dining thus alone, by the partial light of two candles, whose | 
rays did not reach into the depths of the apartment, and were just sufficient | 


Once or twice I was on the point of speaking to him, * 





I hesitated for a moment, but at length, ashamed of my | 


childish terror, I boldly opened the door, and walked up to the shelf | 


containing the other volumes. As I held the candle near the books to look 
at the numbers on the backs, my eyes glanced into the void occasioned by 
the absence of the volume which I had taken out by mistake, and behind the 
shelf I perceived the shining of a brass button, like those used on the locks 
of doors, and which had been concealed from view by the books ranged in 
front. Now I had often seen secret doors in other libraries, sometimes so 
contrived as to resemble the backs of books; there was nothing then 
surprising in there being a secret door in this one. But the situation was 
such as to render the thing almost impossible ; for the library windows were 
the last on that side of the house, and this knob was fixed in the wainscot, 
behind the second window, so that a door in that place must have opened on 
the outer wall, 

“ I drew back to examine, by the aid of my candle, whether I could dis- 


common than a seeret door in a library, or a winding staircase in a wall; but 
if you chance to discover that door and that staircase at night in a secluded 
castle, of which you are the sole and unprotected inhabitant — that castle, 
too, seated in the center of a district every day ringing with reports of fresh 
robberies and murders; and if, for some time previous, you have felt 
yourself attended by a sort of mysterious fatality, haunted by sinister fore- 
bodings, which have a hundred times, and even amid the gaiety of a ball, sent 
fearful shudderings through your frame, you find, in that case, that every- 
thing assumes the aspect, if not of real danger, at least of spectral illusion ; 
and there are few who have not learned by experience that unseen danger is 
a thousand times more appalling and terrible than visible, matter-of-fact peril. 

“ It was now that I exceedingly regretted the imprudent permission I had 
given my waiting-woman. Fear is so unreasonable a passion, that it may be 
excited and tranquillised without plausible causes, ‘The weakest creature — 
a little dog that will fawn upon you, or a child with its winning smiles — 
though neither could possibly ward off danger, in a case of this kind proves 
a sort of resting-place for the mind. If this girl had been with me, who 
had been my attendant for five years, and of whose devotion and attachment 
I was sure, I have no doubt that all my fears would have vanished ; while, 
entirely alone as I now was, it seemed to me that I was foredoomed, and 
that nothing could save me. 

“ I sat perfectly still for two hours, with the cold moisture of fear standing 
in drops on my forehead, I heard my clock strike ten and eleven, and this 
noise, common as it was, both times made me catch hold of the arms of my 
chair. Between eleven o’clock and half after, I thought I heard a distant 
pistol-shot; I half rose, supporting myself by the mantel-piece, but every- 
thing being as silent as before, I again sank into my seat, and with my head 
thrown back upon the upper part of the arm-chair, I remained some 
time with my eyes fixed upon one spot, and not daring to turn them 
elsewhere, for fear of encountering some object of real terror. Suddenly it 
seemed to me, amid this absolute silence, that I heard the grated gate which 
was opposite the castle steps, and which separated the garden from the park, 
grinding on its hinges. The idea that it was Horace returning instantly 
dispelled my terrors, and forgetting that the shutters were fastened, I flew to 
the window. I then tried to open the door leading into the corridor, but 
either through precaution or mistake, the Malay had fastened this too when 
he retired, so that I was a prisoner. I then recollected that the windows of 
the library looked out as mine did into the green below; I drew the bolt, 
and suddenly passing from the extreme of timidity to that of courage, I 
entered without a light, for 1 reflected that the persons approaching might 
not be Horace and his friends, and that my candle would make known that 
my chamber was occupied. These shutters were only pushed too, and 
opening one of them, I distinctly perceived by the light of the moon a man 
holding open one of the folding-doors of the gate, while two others, who 
were carrying some object, the nature of which I could not distinguish, 
passed through. ‘The gate was then closed behind them, and the three men, 
instead of advaneing toward the front steps, directed their steps round the 
chateau. As the path they followed, however, brought them nearer to me, 
I began to discern the shape of the burden they bore between them; it was 
a body wrapped in a cloak. The sight of a house which might chance to be 
inhabited, perhaps inspired the unhappy person with some hope; for a sort 
of struggle took place beneath my window. In the contest an arm became 
disengaged, and that arm was covered with a woman's sleeve. ‘There was 
no longer any doubt — the victim was a woman. All this passed like light- 
ning; the arm was strongly seized by one of the men, replaced under the 
cloak, and the object once more resumed the appearance of a shapeless 
burden. They all then turned the corner of the building, and disappeared 
in the shade of a chesnut walk, leading to the little pavilion which I had the 
evening before discovered amid the cluster of oaks. 

“ I had not been able to recognise these men; all I could see was, that 
they were dressed like countrymen. But if they were really what they 
appeared to be, how had they come to the castle? — how had they procured 
the key of the gate? What all this cou'd possibly mean, I was unable to 
say; but that there was some deed of violence going on was certain; and 
the circumstance was so strange and so unaccountable, that I asked myself 
at times whether 1 were not under the dominion of a dream. There was 























now no sound to be heard; the night continued its calm, tranquil course; and | obloquy on me, he had failed ; and this circumstance left me room for com- 
| passion, 


the spot for fear that the noise of my footsteps might awaken whatever | New England, and was hardly safe anywhere. 


I remained standing at the window, motionless with terror, not daring to quit 


danger threatened me. Suddenly I recollected the private door and the 
mysterious staircase, and I thought I heard a muffled sound in that 
direction. I flew into my chamber, shut and bolted the door, and sank into 


the arm-chair without observing that, during my absence, one of the candles 
had gone out. 


“ And now it was no vague and causeless sense of danger by which I was 
harassed, for actual crime was stalking around ‘me, and I had seen the per- 
petrators of it with my own eyes. I expected every moment to see the 


panel. All those little noises, so distinctly heard at night, caused by the 
cracking of the furniture, or the disjointing of the planks in the floor, made 
me start with fright ; and I could hear my heart beating in unison with the 
pendulum of the clock. At this moment, my candle burning low, the flame 
caught the paper around it; a momentary light was shed throughout the 


room; it then went down, making a crackling sound for a second or two, | 
and the wick falling into the socket of the candlestick, suddenly went out, | 


and left me with no other light than that of the fire. 

“ I now looked about me, to see whether there were any wood to feed it 
with, but I could find none. I put the brands together on the hearth, and 
for a little while the fire again burned brightly. But its quivering flame 
was not the sort of light to inspire me with courage, for each object was 
now put into motion, like the new light which shone upon it: the doors 
seemed to move up and down, the curtains to wave, and long moving sha- 
dows passed over the ceiling and tapestry. I felt that I was getting really 
ill, and I was only kept from fainting by very terror. Just then I heard 
the little sound which precedes the striking of the clock, and it struck twelve. 

* TI could not pass the whole night in the arm-chair, and I felt that it was 
growing gradually cold. I resolved to lie down dressed, just as I was. I 
reached the bed, without looking round me, slid under the covering, and 
drew up the sheet over my head. I thus remained nearly an hour, without 
thinking even of the possibility of sleep. I shall remember that hour, to the 
latest day of my life. There was a spider weaving its web in the wainscot 
of the alcove in which my bed stood, and I listened to the unceasing labours 
of the nocturnal workman *, when it suddenly stopped, interrupted by an- 
other sound, I thought I heard the small noise which had been made by the 
door in the library, when I had pressed the brass knob, and quickly drawing 
my head from beneath the cover, with my neck outstretched, retaining my 


breath, and holding my hand on my heart to restrain its beatings, I drank | 


in the silence, still doubting: very soon, however, I doubted no longer. 

“ IT had not been mistaken ; the floor creaked beneath the weight of foot- 
steps. They approached; a chair was stumbled against; and then the 
person advancing was evidently fearful of having been heard, for all sound 
whatever immediately ceased, the most absolute silence once more prevailed, 
and the spider resumed her work. All these little things, you see — every 
little detail] —-is as fresh in my memory as if I were still there, lying on that 
bed in my agony of fear. 

“ Again I heard a moving in the library ; the person had resumed his 
progress, and was approaching the wainscot at the back of my bed. A hand 
was placed against the partition, and I was now separated from whoever was 
coming, only by the thickness of a plank. I thought I heard the sliding of 
a panel, I Jay perfectly still, as if asleep, for sleep was my only weapon of 
defence: the robber, if robber it was, counting on my neither seeing nor 
hearing him, would spare me, perhaps judging my death unnecessary. My 
face being turned toward the wall was completely shaded, which permitted 
me to keep my eyes open, Presently I saw my bed-curtains move ; a hand 
slowly drew them apart ; and framed, as it were, in their crimson drapery, 
appeared g pale face. At that moment the last light of the fire, trembling 
in the depth of the recess, fell full upon the apparition. I recognised Count 
Horace, and closed my eyes. 

“When I again opened them, the vision had disappeared, though my 
curtains were still in motion. I then heard the slipping back of the panel, 
the sound of retreating footsteps, the creaking of the street-door, and all was 
once more quiet, I cannot say how long I remained without daring to stir 
or to breathe, but about daybreak, exhausted by this painful night of watch- 
fulness, I fell into a sort of stupor somewhat resembling sleep. 

——_____ 


THE LOG CABIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING,” 


THE SECOND PERIOD — continued from page 132. 
I wap at first thought of Leonard Howe with unmitigated indignation ; 
but sentiments of pity began to rise in my heart. If he meant to throw the 


* J must here attempt to vindicate my author from the charge of extravagance, by the 
following extract from a late curious and interesting work on the “ Music of Nature,” by 
Mr. William Gardiner. In the chapter on the Faculties of the Ear, he says, ‘‘ The quickness 
which; some persons possess, in distinguishing the smaller sounds, is very remarkable. 
A friend of the writer has declared, he could readily perceive the motion of a flea, when 
on his night-cap, by the sound emitted by the machinery of his leaping powers. How- 
ever extraordinary this may appear, we find a similar statement is given in the ingenious 
work upon insects, by Kirby and Spence, who say, ‘I know of no other insect, the 
tread of which is accompanied by sound, except, indeed, the flea, whose steps a lady 
assured me she always hears when it ,passes over her night-cap, and that it clacks, 
as if it was walking in pattens.’ If we can suppose the ear alive to such delicate 
vibrations, certainly there is nothing in the way of sound too difficult for it to 
achieve.”’ It should be remembered, too, that Pauline’s nerves were powerfully excited, 
and her organs of sense rendered acute to the greatest degree possible. — Transiator. 


| from evil. 


| sleep came, and with it oblivion; no dreams haunted my pillow, and I awoke 
| in the morning cheerful and refreshed. 


| boat by the canal. 
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He was henceforth an outcast, a wanderer ; he could not return to 
: L . Most earnestly I hoped that 
the briefness of his career might be a salutary lesson, and turn his heart 


In such thoughts a part of my night passed in Albany; at length 


I found, upon inquiry, that my right way was to take a passage in a freight 
Just as we were embarking, a night steamer arrived from 


New York. A young gentleman who came in her, and whom I had seen at 


| Mr. Collins's, approached me and put a packet into my hand, with a letter 
opening of some concealed door, or hear the sliding of some unperceived | 


fastened on the outside. I perceived at once that it was my watch, and I 
actually trembled. I feared that Mr. Collins had mistaken my motives. I 
viewed the thing in a new light: it seemed to me that I had been guilty of a 
piece of impertinence. I forgot all my former mode of reasoning, and set 


| out on a new course. It was not till we had proceeded several miles that I 


gained courage to open the letter. It ran thus: — 

Fruexp Henry.— Thy gift speaks more for the goodness of thy heart 
than for thy judgment, or thou wouldst not have imagined a sober Quaker, like 
myself, would wear thy gay watch. What would they have thought when 
I chanced to look at it on ’Change! I have, however, preserved a keepsake — 


| I have had the odd links taken from the chain, and they are attached to my 


watch key ; this I shall wear for thy sake. Keep thy watch. 
satisfied with thy gratitude and good conduct. 
arrived at thy new home. 


I shall be 
Write me when thou hast 


Your true friend, 
Ezra Corrs. 

Then after all I had not mistaken the dictates of my own heart, and he, 
the good man, had understood them ; and he was going to wear the links of 
the chain in memorial of my father, and of the son he had so much 
benefited. And who was I to thank for all these blessings ? Not myself; my 
thoughts arose to one source, the Giver of all good; and I mentally said, “ In 
him will I trust.” 

I opened the box, and there reposed the watch on its bed of cotton wool, 
with its bright face looking full in mine: it seemed to me like a living 
thing. I had associated it with all that was dear to me before: a new tie 
was now attached to it—it was restored to me by my benefactor as a pledge 
for my good conduct. I took it gently from its refuge, examined the chain, 
and saw, to my surprise, a new gold key attached to it. I examined it, and 
found it was on a new plan, with a revolving barrel to wind either way, with 
the cypher of E. C. I at once understood that he had sent me his own key ; 
the original one was on the same ring; it hardly looked like gold by its com- 
panion. 

Of my passage by the canal I have but little to say that is not familiar to 
most people who travel at all; yet to me it was new and full of interest. 
After leaving Albany in the line-boat bound for the West, by rising from 
the basin by the first locks, a fine view presented itself —the Hudson 
river, parallel and but a few rods distant, with the Rensselaer estate. The 
numerous locks must try the patience of busy travellers. We passed near 
the United States Arsenal. I was told there were relies of the revolutionary 
war to be seen — cannon taken at Saratoga and Yorktown. I soon learned ta 
quit the boat while it was passing through the locks. I even ran to the 
bridge which connects the road over the Mohawk to Waterford, and took a 
look at the falls above, but it was only a glimpse. 

Of the Cohoes, or Falls, we had a good view, and also of the manufacturing 
villages. In some seasons the bed of the Mohawk below the falls is almost 
dry, and can be forded; but at this season, soon after the melting of the 
snow, it was a tremendous torrent, many feet wide, and covered with white 
foam. 

The aqueducts over the Mohawk astonished me by their huge fabrie of 
stone and piers. I had a little time to view Schenectady, and did not waste 
it. After this I met with many objects of particular interest: nothing can 
exceed the general beauty of the country. 

After all, it is an idle way of travelling ; and I was heartily glad when I 
arrived at Buffalo. But here a new temptation beset me; I could see the 
wonder of the world—what I had read and dreamt of — Niagara Falls, by 
railroad, with only eighteen miles travel. It did not suit my plan of eco- 
nomy. I felt that I had nothing to spend on pleasure: but was not this an 
object which ought to be excepted from my general rule? Perhaps it was 
my only chance. I might better suffer hunger and thirst than let this 
glorious opportunity pass. I will be economical, thought I, but not sordid. 

I decided well. Never can I express the sensations which overwhelmed 
me. It was a new conception of the power of the Deity—him who had 
opened the hollow of his hand, and poured forth this mighty flood of waters, 
I had seen him in the beautiful meadows, the exquisite flowers, the winding 
rivers, in the rising and setting sun, in the silver crescent, and starry heavens: 
but here it was majesty, not loveliness—it was sublimity, not beauty ; and I 
felt as if there was scarcely a “ veil in the temple to divide the Holy of Holies 
from the Holy place.” The impression is now as strong on my mind as then, 
as it dwelt with me ever since, and I can at any time recall the everlasting 
roar of the waters. I have an indistinct idea of seeing gay and fashionsble 
people around me—beautiful women laughing and talking; but I was ab- 
sorbed in the one idea, and it will never pass from me. Ah, there are ad- 
vantages in being alone and friendless ! I stood on the summit of Table Rock, 
and wandered to the foot of the mighty cataract. I communed with no 
visible being; but there was One present —he who sitteth among the clouds! 
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I returned to Buffalo, embarked on Lake Erie, and pursued my way by 
Lakes St. Clair, Huron, and Michigan. At Chieago I took a passage to 
Peru, then the steamboat as directed to Peoria, and thence to Springfield. 
At the tavern I found a teamster just setting off for Cassius my place of des- 
tination, and he offered to take me with him for twenty-five cents. This 
was a fortunate arrangement for me, as I learned something of the life I was 
entering upon. 

When we were seated in his waggon, he asked me, significantly, if I had 
“ bronght all my plunder?” 

This question somewhat embarrassed me, Can it be possible, thought I, 
that the story of my unfortunate arrest has preceded me? 

* You have heard that I was coming?” said I. 

“ Never a drap of it,” he replied. 

It was some time before I understood that, by plunder, he meant my 


“ IT suppose you hav'n't brought your chist empty for a coffin?” con- 
tinued he. 

“ No,” said I; “I have brought all I thought I should want at present.” 

“ Then you aint a-going to timber?” 

I answered at a venture, “ No.” 

“ Well, if you had a notion, I’d make you acquainted with Uncle Sam.” 

“ You are very kind,” I modestly replied; “as I am a stranger, I should 
like much to be acquainted with any clever people amongst you. I should 
like to know him.” 

“ Eh, you want to borrow, do you?” 

“ No, I never borrowed in my life.” 

“ It may be you'll sing another song; there’s many a chap borrows from 
Uncle Sam, ‘cause he asks no interest.” 

“ He must be a most benevolent person,” said I, “ if it is for the pleasure 
of doing good he lends his money without interest. 

A loud, boisterous shout of merriment from the red-faced teamster en- 
tirely abashed me. 

I said, with some spirit, “ Do you see anything in me which so much 
diverts you ?” 

As soon as he could speak for laughing, he said, “ You are green ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said I, “ Henry Green; do you know anything against my 
name ?” 

* Not a drap,” he replied, giving me a tremendous slap; “ I have a sus- 
picion you are a clever chap, only not half baked; ” and another boisterous 
laugh followed. 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “ you may recommend me to some house where I can 
board cheap?” 

“ I reckon,” was his only answer. 

Supposing be did not understand my question, I again repeated it. 

“ J aint deaf,” said he; “ are you ?—I reckon.” 

I was not much delighted with my companion. It was evident he enter- 
tained no respect for me or mv more civilised manners. ‘To have resented 
his cavalier treatment would have been folly ; so I pocketed his rudeness, and 
determined to procure all the knowledge I could from him relating to the 
place to which I was going. I found they had no meeting-house or church, 
but met for public worship in a large room in the tavern; but he said they 
were thinking of building one. I supposed from his remarks that they were 
Baptists, as he said there was, at some seasons of the year, a great scarcity of 
water, and in a dry season they had to dam up a creek in order to create a 
sufficient rise for immersion. “ And then,” said be, “ it is often nothing more 
nor less than a slew, and they come out covered with mud.” 

Our conversation, if it could be called so, consisting of questions on both 
sides and laconic answers, was often interrupted by the difficulty of our 
route. I had had but little experience of a road through a timber country, 
as my journey had been made chiefly by railroad, the lakes, and occasion- 
ally a few miles on foot. This twenty miles had seemed nothing in per- 
spective, but already I began to feel that it would have been a saving of 
wearisomeness to have walked it. We often came to the slews, as he called 
them, and we went down in the mud to the hub of the wheel, then both of 
us had to put our shoulders to the burden, and my clothes were in a forlorn 
state: I am sure they were “ sloughs of despond” to me. 

He encouraged me by saying we should come to a county road the last 
eight miles, and get on glib. 

I could perceive but few signs of travelling in this thick and dark forest ; 
suddenly, however, I observed a tree with the bark shaved on one side. I 
pointed it out to him. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ it is a blaze.” 

“ T suppose,” said I, “ you clear off your woods by fire. 
see the blaze, if there is no danger, shall we go near it?” 

“ T guess we are in it now.” I now found by numerous questions that, 
when a little bark is shaved off on one side of the trees it is called a blaze, 
and indicates a “ neighbourhood road,” whith, unless in a dry season, is 


I should like to 


bad. 
When three notches are cut in the trees it indicates a county road, and is 
in tolerable order. 

I must not omit to mention the first impressions made on my mind by 
travelling through these majestic forests. It often appeared as if no ray of 
light ever shone upon the ancient trunks. They were clothed in a deep 
green moss, and their huge roots, protruding from the ground, were black- 
ened by age and moisture, Then the sounds were so mournful and low, 
such a sighing among the mighty branches! They seemed formed in a world 
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anterior to ours, and looked as if they might stand for ages to come, They 
were worthy to overshadow Niagara, and were placed by the side of it in my 
own mind. My thoughts were wandering far away—I verily believe to 
years before the flood—when a shout in my ear from my companion recalled 
my attention. 

“ Dip,” said he, “ if you don’t want to be a head shorter!” I saw he stooped 
low, and I mechanically did the same. 

The long branches of “ timber” swept over us. I had unconsciously ex- 
tended my hand, and received a slight wound on it from a jagged limb: it 
bled profusely. 

I took my handkerchief from my pocket to staunch the blood and bind 
it up. 

“ Well, now,” said the teamster, as he laid down his lines to help me, “ I 
see one thing a handkecher is good for; I never know'd for what people made 
such a fuss about handkechers; they always seemed to me of no necessary 
use.” Suddenly, he exclaimed, “ You are a minister, I guess?” and, slapping 
his own knee, “ I've hit it now.” 

« No,” I replied; “ I have no pretension to that calling; but if there is 
any opening for a schoolmaster, I should like to keep a school.” 

“ Do you know quill work?” said he, assuming at once an important air ; 
“ cause we are particklar.” 

“ I have recommendations and specimens of my handwriting.” 

* You are in luck, any how,” said he; “ we've jist sent off the last one, so 
there’s a clearing.” 

I felt my courage re-animated. 
faction.” 

“ Do you know about grammar, and all that? our folks is particklar about 
grammar; I’ve got children of my own to send to school.” 

« T am willing,” said I, “ to be examined, as to all the branches I profess 
to teach.” 

“ Now, I declare,” said he, “this is curious. I suppose I look like nothing 
more nor less than a teamster, do I?” 

“ T thought you were one,” said I, hardly knowing how to answer. 

“ For all that,” said he, “ I'm a justice of peace; I’m Squire March; I 
guess I’ve fixed you now;” and he gave one of his shouts of laughter. 
“ Well, I aint a bit proud, so you needn’t be dashed, and we'll examine you; 
and if you are qualified you'll have the school ; but remember I’m as sharp 
asa meat-axe Now you must know,” said he, growing more communicative, 
and lowering his voice, “ I hiave jist been to return the schoolmaster. He 
wouldn’t do; he got adry too often; and so I jist tackled up, and let him 
down as softly as I could. Now I am jist returning, and, as I say, it’s awful 
curious that I should pick you out of the mud.” 

It did seem to be a strange coincidence ; but I began to think life was 
made up of such, and I wondered what I should meet with next. 

As I perceived, from his own account, that I had an influential man before 
me, I thought it best to interest him if possible in my plans. 

I told him that I wished to be a settler at Cassius if I could give and 
receive satisfaction; that after I had established a school, I hoped to purchase 
a quarter section and build a loghouse ; that I had understood their school- 
masters remained with them but a short time ; that he must see the advantage 
of having one permanently residing amongst them ; and that I hoped to do 
good, and conduct myself in such a way as to have the countenance of honest 
men. 

“ That's right,” said he; “ I should like to have you make that speech’ in 
town meeting ; set it down.” 

I told him I could remember it, and say much more besides. 

He said no doubt he could fix it. 

He then told me he had put up a sign, and accommodated friends, and 
that I might go to his ‘house, and his old woman would find a corner for 
my plunder. I asked him what board I should be expected to pay. 

He said if I was content with pork and Indian bread, I could board for a 
dollar a week ; if I wanted chicken fixings, I must pay more. ; 

I disclaimed the chicken fixings, and told him I should ask nothing more 
than clean wholesome fare. We now jogged along like intimate friends ; all 
suspicion was banished from my mind ; he might laugh and shout at plea- 
sure ; I was in a happy mood, and not disposed to take offence. 

We passed several log-houses, at a quarter of a mile’s distance from each 
other, and at length came in sight of a two-story wooden house. 

“ IT suspect,” said I, “ we are near Cassius?” 

“ You are jist half right,” said he, “ for we are in it, and that house is my 
public.” 

He drove up to the door; and when we entered, he was warmly wel- 
comed by his wife and half-a-dozen children. 

They all enquired about the schoolmaster. —“ Let him down as well as 
I could; pulled the pin out of the cart, and left him.” It was some time 
afterwards that I ialartesa with how much kindness and delicacy he had 
got rid of an idle, ignorant, and intemperate teacher. 

“ Come, old woman,” said he to his wife, who looked young enough to be - 
his daughter, “ stir round, for I am as sharp as a meat-axe — what you got 
for supper?” 

The question was unnecessary, and I think there was a little ostentation 
in it, for the pork and cabbage in the frying-pan were playing to the tune of 
bubble and squeak most audibly. The squire went out immediately to 
take care of the horses, who were heartily tired with their day’s work ; and 
the children gathered round me with shy curiosity. 

At length all was placed on the table, and we gathered up to it. What- 


“ I think,” said I, “ I could give satis- 
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ever was the manner in which the repast was served, it did not repel my 
appetite. “ I did not know,” said the squire to his wife, “but you 
might have treated us with ham doins.” 

« Well, I would,” said Mrs. March, “ if I had a-know’d you'd brought a 
stranger ; but I know’d you liked pork better nor anything.” 

« Who says I’ve brought a stranger?” said the squire; “ it is no such 
thing; I’ve brought a schoolmaster; and he is going to live here for the 
present; so let him coddle in with the boys.” 

There was a hearty good-will about this man, that filled me with gratitude 
and affection; he had laughed at me, and indeed seem to despise my igno- 
rance ; but there was the christian feeling of brotherhood shining through 
all his roughness. A sentiment of kindness pervaded his character, without 
display or ostentation ; but, like most settlers in a new country, he wanted 
genuine self-respect ; and how could he feel it for others? The habits of 
civilised life do something for us; they habituate us to cleanliness and per- 
sonal neatness, which become essential to our moral dignity. 

Squire March was an honest, upright man, and would have despised a low 
action; but he suffered the outward man to be sadly neglected, and seldom 
thought it worth while to perform any regular ablutions. His old woman, 
as he called her, cast no silent reproach upon him, but trod in his footsteps, 
and led her children in the same path. You will easily perceive that I 
found many trials in my new abode; but I determined to try my influence 
with the children if they were entrusted to my care; and I began at once to 
teach them by example. The free use of water becomes necessary to our 
comfort by habit, and I resolved to accustom them to bathing and swimming. 


++  ~- 


THE LAST NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 
The Englishwoman in Egypt. Volume the Second. By Mrs. Poole. 
C. Knight and Co., Ludgate Street. 

Tue twelfth of Mr. Knight’s weekly volumes well deserves to stand this 
week as “ The Last New Book of Travels,” for we find the latter portion of 
it dated as recently as April, 1844. 
refers to subjects which, but a short time since, were the topies of newspaper 


The book is positively news, since it 
comment and discussion. Not that Mrs, Poole in this her second volume 
turns dull politician: on the contrary, she keeps, with much wisdom, to 
the description of an Englishwoman’s life in Egypt; and it is in this female 
character that her writings become valuable as well as interesting, because 
she, as a woman, was admitted to places upon which the eye of a male 
infidel was never suffered to look. Thus we learn the secrets of the harem 
for the first time ; and from the portraiture thus given us of its inmates, may 
form something like a correct judgment of the influence which polygamy 
exercises over the eastern character, and consequently over eastern institu- 
tions. This first insight into the long guarded privacy of the harem is cer- 
tainly calculated to raise still higher our estimate of the value of an educated 
race of women — to convince us more thoroughly than ever, that no nation, 
no race of men, can long retain superiority in character, in power, in insti- 
tutions, and in literature, unless the mothers of the race are capable of 
rightly giving that earliest bias which alone insures permanent vigour of 
intellect and lasting moral courage. 
teresting political crisis than that now pending in the East. The northern 
races have long been encroaching on their less vigorous brethren, England 
in India holds eight hundred millions of men in check, with (comparatively) 
a mere handful of white men, Already has the foot of the “ barbarian 
English” been firmly fixed on the soil of China; will it ever be removed 
till that empire falls? The French have established a most powerful colony 
on the shores of Africa; and the once dreaded power of the Moors has fallen 
—never to rise again in its olden barbaric pomp and pride. The mental and 
physical differences which induced these changes have not been idle else- 


Perhaps there never was a more in- 


where. 
and the philosopher and the politician in searching for the cause of such 
changes in the destinies of men, will do well to note how much must be at- 
tributed to the influence of female character. Where women hold their 


proper place as moral and intellectual beings, then a nation rises in the scale ; 


when they are used as mere sensual slaves and playthings, good bye to civi- 
lisation, to prosperity, to power. Let us hear what Mrs, Poole has to tell us. 
It is sad enough, but rather under than over stated; for the kindness and 
civility with which the wives of Mehemet Ali treated Mrs. Poole leads her to 
regard the harem in its best light. The cage is so pretty, that, without 


being aware of her own bias, our Englishwoman shows a feeling closely akin 
to reconciliation with its silken bars. 
portion of the truth comes out. 

THE CONDITION OF WOMEN IN EGYPT, 


The ideas entertained by many in Europe of the immorality of the harem 
are, I believe, erroneous, True it is that the chief ladies have much power, 


But in the passages we extract, some | 
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which they might abuse; but the slaves of these ladies are subject to the 
strictest surveillance ; and the discipline which is exercised over the younger 
women in the eastern harem can only be compared to that which is esta- 
blished in'the convent. A deviation from the strictest rules of modesty is 
followed by severe punishment, and often by the death of the delinquent. 

When my experience with respect to the harem was much shorter as to 
time, and more limited as to its objects, than it has now been, I was un- 
willing to express to you an opinion with which I was forcibly impressed 
within a few months after my arrival in this country—that a very large pro- 
portion of the men, and not a few of the women, are frequently, and almost 
habitually, guilty*of the most abominable acts of cruelty and oppression. 
Though I have seen much that is amiable in the persons with whom I am 
acquainted here, the opinion above expressed has been so frequently and 
strongly confirmed, that I cannot withstand the conviction of its being correct. 
The wives and female slaves in the houses of the higher orders are gene- 
rally, if I may judge from what I have seen and heard, treated by the hus- 
band and master with much kindness; and the condition of the slaves seems 
to be, in one respect, preferable to that of the wives, as the latter are often 
in constant fear of being divorced; while the sale of a slave who has been 
long in a family, unless on account of pecuniary distress, is reckoned highly 
disreputable; and if she have borne a child to her master, and he acknow- 
ledge it to be his own, to sell her is illegal. But among the middle and 
lower classes, both wives and female slaves are often treated with the utmost 
brutality: the former are often cruelly beaten; and the latter, not unfre- 
quently, beaten to death ! 

A neighbour of ours, a few weeks ago, flogged his wife in a most bar- 
barous manner, and turned her out of doors, because his supper was not 
ready precisely at the time appointed. Two days after, however, he brought 
her back. The same man, not long since, beat a female slave so severely, 
that she lingered in great pain for about a week, and then died. This man 
is a Copt, by profession a Christian ! 

Seldom do many days elapse without our hearing the most piteous screams 
from women and children suffering under the whip or stick; and much 
trouble do we experience in our endeavours to stop the barbarities practised 
in our immediate neighbourhood. The answer usually returned to our mes- 
sages of reproach on these occasions are of the most civil kind, assuring us, 
with many salutations, that, for our sakes, the offender shall be forgiven. I 
believe that the cruelty which now seems so common may, in some degree, 
be attributed to the oppression which its exercisers themselves suffer; for 
every one who has studied the human mind will agree with me, that, with 
few exceptions, the oppressed become the hardest of oppressors. 

I remember writing, in my simplicity, that I believed Mohammad ’Alee 
Pasha to have but two wives; but having been introduced to another of his 
wives, the mother of Haleem Bey, in his harem in the citadel, I conjecture 
that there is yet another, making the full Muslim allowance, namely, four 
wives. 

The employments of the harem chiefly consist in embroidery, on an ob- 
long frame, supported by four legs; but they extend to superintending the 
kitchen, and indeed the female slaves and servants generally ; and often 
ladies of the highest distinction cook those dishes which are particularly 
preferred. 


The generality of the women can neither read nor write, and are, of course, 
the victims of superstition. 


The mothers here exceedingly fear the evil or envious eye; and it is quite 
necessary, when an infant or young child appears, to exclaim, “ Mashall4h,” 
and to refrain from remarking its appearance. It is also important to invoke 
for it the protection and blessing of God ; and having done so, by repeating 
the expressive phrases used on such occasions in eastern countries by Chris- 
tians as well as Muslims, the parents are happy that their children have 
been introduced to the notice of those who put their trust in God. 

In the course of nature, it cannot be long before Mehemet Ali, once a 
simple tobaeco-seller but for years past the most energetic of eastern po- 
tentates, must go to his final account. His recent abdication caused some 
disturbance : his death will most certainly hurry on the downfall of Eastern 


c : , | dominion—a downfall hastened, if not chiefly induced by, that mental im- 
The throne of the sultan is even at this hour tottering to its fall ; 


becility, which arises from the mothers of a nation being slaves instead of 


women. 
—<—— 


THE LAST NEW POEM. 
Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. 2 Vols. 
[Second Notice.) 

Few promises are so pleasant to keep as the one made in our last, 
when we spoke of returning to Miss Barrett's poem of “ The Duchess May.” 
It is a tale full of interest, rich in poetic feeling, and well deserving of a 
place in company with those other “ Records of Woman” rendered into 
verse by Mrs. Hemans. The rhyme opens — 


E. Moxon. 


In the belfry, one by one, went the ringers from the sun, — 
Toll slowly ! 
And the oldest ringer said, “ Ours is music for the dead, 
When the rebeeks are all done.” 
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The surrounding scene is pictured in a few graphic lines; and amid the 
quiet resting-places of the dead, the poet 





read this ancient rhyme, while the bell did all the time 
Toll slowly ! 


Three hundred years are supposed to have elapsed, since around the 
“ towers of Linteged ” 


five hundred archers tall did besiege the castle wall, — 
Toll slowly ! 
And the castle, seethed in blood, fourteen days and nights had stood, 
And to-night, anears its fall. 
Yet thereunto, blind to doom, three months since a bride did come, — 
Toll slowly ! 
One who proudly trod the floors, and softly whis »ered in the doors, 
“ May good angels bless our home.” 
Oh, a bride of queenly eyes, with a front of constancies, — 
Toll slowly ! 
Oh, a bride of cordial mouth, — where the untired smile of youth 
Did light outward its own sighs. 
*Twas a Duke's fair orphan-girl, and her uncle’s ward, the Earl, 
Toll slowly ! 
Who betrothed her twelve years old, for the sake of dowry gold, 
To his son Lord Leigh, the churl. 
But what time she had made good all her years of womanhood, — 
Toll slowly ! 
Unto both those lords of Leigh, spake she outright sovranly, 
“ My will runneth as my blood.” 


“ And while this same blood makes red this same right hand's veins,” she said,— 


Toll slowly ! 
“Tis my will, as lady free, not to wed a lord of Leigh, 
But Sir Guy of Linteged.” 
The old earl he smiled smooth, then he sighed for wilful youth, — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Good my niece, that hand withal looketh somewhat soft and small, 
For so large a will, in sooth.” 
She, too, smiled by that same sign; but her smile was cold and fine, — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Little hand clasps muckle gold, or it were not worth the hold 
Of thy son, good uncle mine !” 
Then the young lord jerked his breath, and sware thickly in his teeth,— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ He would wed his own betrothed, an she loved him an she loathed, 
Let the life come or the death,” 
Up she rose with scornful eyes, as her father’s child might rise, — 
Toll slowly ! 


“ Thy hound's blood, my lord of Leigh, stains thy knightly heel,” quoth she, 


“ Though he moans not where he lies. 
“ But a woman's will dies hard, in the hall or on the sward !"— 
Toll slowly ! 


“ By that grave, my lords, which made me, orphaned girl and dowered lady, 


I deny you wife and ward.” 
Unto each she bowed her head, and swept past with lofty tread, — 
Toll slowly ! 
Ere the midnight-bell had ceased, in the chapel had the priest 
Blessed her, bride of Linteged. 
Fast and fain the bridal train along the night-storm rode amain ; — 
Toll slowly ! 
Wild the steeds of lord and serf struck their hoofs out on the turf, 
In the pauses of the rain. 
Fast and fain, the kinsmen’s train, along the storm pursued amain — 
Toll slowly ! 
Steed on steed-track, dashing off—thickening, doubling, hoof on hoof, 
In the pauses of the rain. 
And the bridegroom led the flight, on his red-roan steed of might, — 
Toll slowly ! 
And the bride lay on his arm, still, as if she feared no harm, 
Smiling out into the night. 


“ Dost thou fear?” he said at last. — Nay !” she answered him in haste, — 


Toll slowly ! 
“ Not such death as we could find——only life with one behind — 
Ride on fast as fear —ride fast !” 


Up the mountain wheeled the steed — girth to ground, and fetlocks spread,— 


Toll slowly ! 


Headlong bounds, and rocking flanks, — down he staggered — down the banks, 


To the towers of Linteged, 
High and low the serfs looked out, red the flambeaus tossed about, — 
Toll slowly ! 
In the courtyard rose the cry —“ Live the Duchess and Sir Guy !” 
But she never heard them shout. r 


On the steed she dropt her cheek, kissed his mane and kissed his neck, — 


Toll slowly ! 
“ I had happier died by thee, than lived on a Lady Leigh,” 
Were the words which she did speak, 
But a three months’ joyaunce lay 'twixt that moment and to-day, — 
Toll slowly ! 
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When five hundred archers tali stand beside the castle wall, 
To recapture Duchess May. 


The castle is about to fall in the hands of Lord Leigh, the churl, who, as 
the final moment of its capture approaches, taunts the Duchess May with 
Sir Guy stands on the highest wall brooding over the 


her approaching fate. 
fate of friends already fallen in his defence. 


Then the captain, young Lord Leigh, with his eye so grey of blee,— 
Toll slowly ! 


| And thin lips, that scarcely sheathe the cold white gnashing of his teeth, 


Gnashed in smiling, absently, — 
Cried aloud —“ So goes the day, bridegroom fair of Duchess May !” — 
‘oll slowly ! 
“ Look thy last upon that sun. If thou seest to-morrow’s one, 
"Twill be through a foot of clay. 


“ Ha, fair bride! Dost hear no sound, save that moaning of the hound?” — 


Toll slowly ! 
«“ Thou and I have parted troth; yet I keep my vengeance-oath, 
And the other may come round, 
“ Ha! thy will is brave to dare, and thy new love past compare,” — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Yet thine old love's faulchion brave, is as strong a thing to have, 
As the will of lady fair. 
« Peck on blindly, netted dove !— if a wife’s name thee behove,” — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Thou shalt wear the same to-morrow, ere the grave has hid the sorrow 
Of thy last ill-mated love. 
«“ O’er his fixed and silent mouth, thou and I will call back troth,” — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ He shall altar be and priest, —and he will not ery at least 
‘I forbid you — I am loth!’ 


| “ T will wring thy fingers pale in the gauntlet of my mail,” — 


Toll slowly ! 
«¢ Little hand and muckle gold’ close shall lie within my hold, 
As the sword did to prevail.” 
O the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west, — 
Toll slowly ! 
On the tower the castle’s lord leant in silence on his sword, 
With an anguish in his breast. 


| With a spirit-laden weight did he lean down passionate, — 


Toll slowly ! 
They have almost sapped the wall; they will enter therewithal, 
With no knocking at the gate. 
Then the sword he leant upon, shivered — snapped upon the stone,— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Sword,” he thought, with inward laugh, “ill thou servest for a staff, 
When thy nobler use is done ! 
“ Sword, thy nobler use is done !— tower is lost, and shame begun :"— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ If we met them in the breach, hilt to hilt, or speech to speech, 
We should die there each for one. 
If we met them at the wall, we should singly, vainly fall,” — 
Toll slowly ! 
But if J die here alone, —then I die, who am but one, 
And die nobly for them ail. 
Five true friends lie, for my sake, in the moat and in the brake,” — 
Toll slowly ! 
«“ Thirteen warriors lie at rest, with a black wound in the breast, 
And none of these will wake. 
And no more of this shall be !—heart-blood weighs too heavily,” — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ And I could not sleep in grave, with the faithful and the brave 
Heaped around and over me. 
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Toll slowly ! 


“ Since my pale young sister’s cheeks blush like rose when Ronald speaks, 


Though never a word she saith — 
« These shall never die for me — life-blood falls too heavily :”"— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ And if J die here apart o'er my dead and silent heart 
They shall pass out safe and free. 
“ When the foe hath heard it said—*‘ Death holds Guy of Linteged,’” — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ That new corse new peace shall bring ; and a blessed, blessed thing, 
Shall the stone be at its head. 
“ Then my friends shall pass out free, and shall bear my memory,” — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Then my fves shall sleek their pride, soothing fair my widowed bride, 
Whose sole sin was love of me. 


“ With their words all smooth and sweet, they will front her and entreat :"— 


Toll slowly ! 
“ And their purple pall will spread underneath her fainting head, 
While her tears drop over it. 


« She will weep her woman's tears, she will pray her woman's prayers,”— 


Toll slowly ! 


Since young Clare a mother hath, and young Ralph a plighted faith,” — 
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« But her heart is young in pain, and her hopes will spring again 
By the suntime of her years. 
“ Ah, sweet May—ah, sweetest grief!—once I vowed th: 2 my belief, — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ That thy name expressed thy sweetness, — May of poets, in completeness ! 
“ Now my May-day seemeth brief.” 
All these silent thoughts did swim o’er his eyes grown strange and dim, — 
Toll slowly ! 
Till his true men in the place wished they stood there face to face 
With the foe instead of him. 


His resolve is soon made, and he orders his horse to be brought to the top 
of the tower. 
little dreaming of impending woe. 


«“ Tower must fall, and bride be lost !—swear me service worth the cost.” 
Bold they stood around to swear. 
«“ Each man clasp my hand, and swear by the deed we failed in there,”"— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Not for vengeance, not for right, will ye strike one blow to-night !” 
Pale they stood around —to swear. 
“ One last boon, young Ralph and Clare! faithful hearts to do and dare !"— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Bring that steed up from his stall, which she kissed before you all, — 
Guide him up the turret-stair. 
“ Ye shall harness him aright, and lead upward to this height !” — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Once in love and twice in war, hath he borne me strong and far, — 
He shall bear me far to-night.” 
They have fetched the steed with care, in the harness he did wear, — 
Toll slowly ! 
Past the court and through the doors, across the rushes of the floors ; 
But they goad him up the stair. 
Then from out her bower-chambére, did the Duchess May repair, —- 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Tell me now what is your need,” said the lady, “ of this steed, 
That ye goad him up the stair?” ’ 
Calm she stood ! unbodkined through, fell her dark hair to her shoe, — 
Toll slowly ! 
And the smile upon her face, ere she left the tiring-glass, 
Had not time enough to go. 
“« Get thee back, sweet Duchess May! hope is gone like yesterday,” 
Toll slowly ! 
* One half-hour completes the breach; and thy lord grows wild of speech. 
Get thee in, sweet lady, and pray. 
“ In the east tower, high’st of all, —loud he cries for steed from stall,— 
Toll slowly ! 
** He would ride as far,’ quoth he, ‘ as for love and victory, 
Though he rides the castle-wall.’ 
“ And we fetch the steed from stall, up where never a hoof did fall.” — 
Toll slowly ! 
Wifely prayer meets deathly need ! may the sweet Heavens hear thee plead, 
If he rides the castle-wall.” 
Low she dropt her head, and lower, till her hair coiled on the floor,— 
Toll slowly ! 
And tear after tear you heard, fall distinct as any word 
Which you might be listening for. 
“ Get thee in, thou soft ladié ! — here is never a place for thee!” — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Braid thine hair and clasp thy gown, that thy beauty in its moan 
May find grace with Leigh of Leigh.” 
She stood up in bitter case, with a pale yet steady face, — 
Toll slowly ! 
Like a statue thunderstruck, which, though quivering, seems to look 
Right against the thunder- place. 
And her foot trod in, with pride, her own tears i’ the stone beside,— 
Toll slowly ! 
*“ Go to, faithful friends, go to! — Judge no more what ladies do, — 
No, nor how their lords may ride !” 
Then the good steed’s rein she took, and his neck did kiss and stroke: — 
Toll slowly ! 
Soft he neighed to answer her; and then followed up the stair, 
For the love of her sweet look. 
Oh, and steeply, steeply wound up the narrow stair around,— 
Toll slowly ! 
Oh, and closely, closely speeding, step by step beside her treading, 
Did he follow, meek as hound. 
On the east tower, high’st of all, —there, where never a hoof did fall, — 
Toll slowly ! 
Out they swept, a vision steady, —noble steed and lovely lady, 
Calm as if in bower or stall ! 
Down she knelt at her lord’s knee, and she looked up silently, — 
Toll slowly ! 
And he kissed her twice and thrice, for that look within her eyes, 
Which he could not bear to see. 


z 


Toll slowly ! 


The Duchess May the while is all happiness in her chamber, | « If this hour, on castle-wall, can be room for steed from stall, 


Quoth he, “ Get thee from this strife, —and the sweet saints bless thy life !"— 
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“ In this hour, I stand in need of my noble red-roan steed — 
But not of my noble wife.” 
Quoth she, “* Meekly have I done all thy biddings under sun: "— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ But by all my womanhood, — which is proved so, true and good, 
I will never do this one. 
“ Now by womanhood’s degree, and by wifehood’s verity,” — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Tn this hour, if thou hast need of thy noble red-roan steed, 
Thou hast also need of me. 
“ By this golden ring ye see on this lifted hand pardie,” — 
Toll slowly ! 


Shall be also room for me, 
“ So the sweet saints with me be” (did she utter solemnly ),— 
Toll slowly! 
“ Tfa man, this eventide, on this castle-wall will ride, 
He shall ride the same with me.” 
Oh, he sprang up in the selle, and he laughed out bitter well,— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Wouldst thou ride among the leaves, as we used on other eves, 
To hear chime a vesper-bell ?” 
She clang closer to his knee —“ Ay, beneath the cypress tree !"— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Mock me not; for otherwhere, than along the greenwood fair, 
Have I ridden fast with thee! 
“ Fast I rode, with new-made vows, from my angry kinsman’s house | "— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ What ! and would you men should reck, that I dared more for love's sake, 
As a bride than as a spouse ? 
“ What, and would you it should fall, as a proverb, before all,”— 
Toll slowly ! 
“ That a bride may keep your side, while through castle-gate you ride, 
“ Yet eschew the castle-wall ?” 
Ho! the breach yawns into ruin, and roars up against her suing, — 
Toll slowly ! 
With the inarticulate din, and the dreadful falling in — 
Shrieks of doing and undoing! 
Twice he wrung her hands in twain ; but the small hands closed again, — 
Toll slowly ! 


| Back he reined the steed — back, back ! but she trailed along his track, 


With a frantic clasp and strain |! 
Evermore the foemen pour through the crash of window and door, — 
Toll slowly ! 
And the shouts of Leigh and Leigh, and the shrieks of “ kill!” and “ flee !” 
Strike up clear the general roar. 
Thrice he wrung her hands in twain, — but they closed and clung again, — 
Toll slowly ! 


| Wild she clung, as one, withstood, clasps a Christ upon the rood, 


In a spasm of deathly pain. 


| She clung wild and she clung mute, — with her shuddering lips half-shut, — 


Toll slowly ! 
Her head fallen as in swound, — hair and knee swept on the ground, — 
She clung wild to stirrup and foot. 
Back he reined his steed, back-thrown on the slippery coping-stone, — 
Toll slowly ! 
Back the iron hoofs did grind, on the battlement behind, 
Whence a hundred feet went down. 
And his heel did press and goad on the quivering flank bestrode, 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Friends and brothers ! save my wife ! — Pardon, sweet, in change for life, — 
But I ride alone to God!” 
Straight as if the Holy name did upbreathe her as a flame, — 
Toll slowly ! 
She upsprang, she rose upright ! — in his selle she sat in sight; 
By her love she overcame. 
And her head was on his breast, where she smiled as one at rest, — 
Toll slowly ! 
“ Ring,” she cried, “ O vesper-bell, in the beechwood's old chapelle ! 
But the passing-bell rings best.” 
They have caught out at the rein, which Sir Guy threw loose —in vain, — 
Toll slowly ! 
For the horse in stark despair, with his front hoofs poised in air, 
On the last verge, rears amain, 
And he hangs, he rocks between —and his nostrils curdle in, — 
Toll slowly ! 
And he shivers head and hoof—and the flakes of foam fall off 
And his face grows fierce and thin ! 
And a look of human woe, from his staring eyes did go, — 
Toll slowly ! 
And a sharp cry uttered he, in a foretold agony 
Of the headlong death below, — 
And, “ Ring, ring, thou passing-bell,” still she cried, “ i’ the old chapelle!”— 
Toll slowly ! 
Then back-toppling, crashing back—a dead weight flung out to wrack, 
Horse and riders overfell ! 


liana 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 
A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH.* 


Avsoinixge the churchyard of Youghal, and only sgparated by a fence and 
trees, is a truly interesting mansion of the genuine Elizabethan building, 
which once sheltered the brave and enterprising Sir Walter Raleigh, In 
the garden opposite he is said to have planted the potato, which he brought 
from South America; and the person left to take care of the grounds, 
imagining that the apple which grew on the stalk was the part to be used, 
gathered it, and not liking the taste, neglected the roots, till the ground 
being dug afterwards to sow other grain, the potatoes were discovered there 
to have vastly increased. Tobacco is also reported to have been first 
introduced to Ireland from this port. The house is now in fine preserv- 
ation, and well worth a visit; it has a wainscotting of fine Irish oak, with 
carved panels, and the chimney-piece in the drawing-room is elaborately 
sculptured with grotesque figures. In the garden is a group of yew trees, 
said to ‘save been planted by Raleigh. From a number of beautiful myrtle 
trees about the house, it owes its present name, Myrtle Grove; and its 
courteous owner, Colonel Faunt, permits the stranger to visit freely this 
dwelling of other days. Though no one had a keener appreciation of the 
charms of a country life, and unruffled repose from the turmoil of a court 
life, than Sir Walter, as is evidenced by his writings, a life of quiet and se- 
clusion was by no means adapted to his ardent temperament. There is an 
instance of the extreme foresight of Raleigh mentioned in Smith's History 
of Cork. In 1602 he disposed of all his Irish estates to the Earl of Cork ; 
and supposing his family would seek to disturb the deed of sale, as indeed 
was afterwards the case, Raleigh, when on the eve of his last voyage to the 
West Indies, addressing his son Walter, said, “ Wat, you see how nobly my 
Lord Boyle hath entertained me and my friends, and therefore I charge you, 
upon my blessing, if it please God that you outlive me, and return, that you 
never question the Lord Boyle for any thing that I sold him; for if he had 
not bought my Irish land, it would have fallen to the crown, and then one 
Scot or other would have begged it, from whom neither [ nor mine should 
have any thing for it, nor such courtesies as now I have received.” This 
allusion to the fate of his property, in case it passed into the power of the | 
crown, enables me, ere I leave this remarkable man, to introduce the fol- | 
lowing notices of him and Lady Raleigh, which have strict historical facts 
for their foundation. I have selected them from “ Passages in the Life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh,” or Rategh, for in his autograph he omits the letter i. 
These were written by me some years back, and they have never before been 
published. aad ; ; ; 

Nothing could exceed the admiration excite | by Raleigh's conduct on his 
trial. Having been engaged in the prosecution of the Earl of Essex, it 
made him very unpopular; but he now “behaved himself so worthily, so 
wisely, and so temperately, that in half a day the mind of all the company 
was changed from the extremest hate to the extremest pity.” The two who 
brought the news to the king, were Robert Ashton and a Scotchman. The 
first said, “ That never any man spoke so well in times past, nor would do 
in the world to come.” The other said, “ Whereas, when he saw him first 
he was so led by the common hatred, that he would have gone a hundred 
miles to have seen him hanged; he would, ere he parted, have gone a 
thousand to have saved his life.” His manner is thus described ;: —* To the 
lords, humble yet not prostrate ; towards the jury, affable but not fawning, 
rather showing love of life than fear of death; towards the king's counsel, 
patient but not insensibly neglecting; mot yielding to imputations laid 
against him in words: and it was wondered that 4 man of his heroic spirit 
could be so valiant in suffering.” Raleigh now addressed himself to prepare 
for the transition from this world unto life everlasting. By the king’s desire 
he was waited on by the Bishop of Wimchester, who found him perfectly 
reconciled, and in a Christian frame of mind, resigned to his approaching 
end. He was aware that no permanent happiness ean be expected here, and 
every ill should be encountered with patience. The words of Churehyard 
came to his mind : — 


What greater gryfe may come to any lyfe 

Than after sweete to taste the bitter sower, 
Or after peace to fall at warre and stryfe, 

Or after myrth to have cause to lower, 

Upon such props false Fortune bylds her tower — 
On sodayne chaunge her flitting frame be set, 
Where {s no way for t’ escape her net. 





In this frame he addressed the following beautiful letter to his wife: — 


You shall now receive, my dear wife, my last words in these my last lines. My love I 
send you, that you may keep it when 1 am dead; and my counsel that you may remember 
it when [am no more. I would not by my will present you with sorrows, dear Bess, —let 
them go into the grave with me, and be buried in the dust. And seeing that it is not the 
will of God that ever 1 shall see you more in this life, bear it patiently and with a heart like 
thyself. First, I send you all the thanks which my heart can conceive, or my words can 
express, for your many travails and care taken for me; which, though they have not taken 
effect as you wished, yet my debt to you is not the less. Secondly, I beseech you, for the 
love you bear me living, do not hide yourself many days after my death ; but by your travail 
seck to help your miserable fortunes, and the right of your poor child. Thy mournings 
cannot avail me, — 1 am but dust. Thirdly, you'shal! understand that my land was conveyed, 
panne a to my poor child. 1 trust my blood will quench their malice that have thus 
cruelly murdered me, and that they will not seek also to kill thee and thine with extreme 
poverty. To what friend to direct thee I know not, for all mine have left me in the true 
time of trial, and | plainly perceive that my death was determined from the first day. 
Mest sorry | am, God knows, that being thus surprised by death, I can leave you in no 
better estate. But God hath prevented all my resolutions, —that Great God that ruleth 
ali in all. But if you can live free from want, care for no more —the rest is but vanity. 





* From “A Historical and Picturesque Guide to the River Blackwater.” Jeremiah How, Fleet 


| almost forgotten he was a prisoner. 


| technical words, it was invalid. 


Love God, and begia betimes to repose yourself on him ; and therein shall you find true and 
lasting riches, and endless comfort. For the rest you travail and weary your thoughts over 
all sorts of won cogitations, and sit down by sorrow inthe end. Teach your son also to 
love and fear God while he is yet young, that the fear of God may grow up with him ; and 
then God will be a husband to you, and a father to him —a husband and a father that cannot 
be taken from you. When I am gone, no aan shall be sought by many — for the world 
thinks that I was very rich, But take heed of the pretences of them their affections, 
for they last not but in honest and worthy men; and no greater misery can befall you in 
this life than to become a prey, and afterwards to be despised. I speak not this, God knows, 
to dissuade you from marriage. As for me I am no more yours, nor you mine. Death has 
cut us asunder; and God has divided me from the world, and you from me. I cannot write 
much. ! hardly steal this time while others sleep ; and it is also high time I should separate 
my thoughts from the world. Beg my dead body, and either lay it at Sherborne, if the land 
continue, or in Exeter church, by the side of my father and mother. I can say no more ; — 
time and death call me away. The everlasting, powerful, infinite, and omnipotent God, 
who is goodness itself, the true life and true light, keep thee and thine ; have merey upon 
me and teach me to forgive my Eececeaters and accusers, and send us to meet in his 
glorious kingdom. My dear wife, farewell! Bless my poor boy's pray for me, and let my 
good God hold you both in his arms! Written ‘withthe dying hand of sometime thy hus- 
band, but now, alas! overthrown. Yours that was, but not now my own, 
- Water Ravecu. 
The subsequent history of Raleigh is well known. He was reprieved, 
but confined in the Tower; where his passion for study, his vast mental re- 
sources, the knowledge of countries and their inhabitants he had learned by 
his travels, all fitted him to find solace within himself in such an habitation. 
His hours were free from interruptions —no excitement disturbed his repose. 
He wrote during his imprisonment “ The History of the World,” published in 
1614. His faithful wife shared his solitude, though her peace of mind never 
recovered the blow his conviction and sentence had given her, She reminded 
him of his friend Shakspeare’s lines : — 
the pale cheek, 
Like a white rose on which the sun hath look’d, 
Too wildly warm, (is not this Passion's legend ?) 
The drooping lid whose lash is wet with tears, 
A lip which had the sweetness of a smile, 
But not its gaiety — all these did bear 
The scorch’d footprints sorrow leaves in parting. 


Had he been of a less impatient temperament, in the enjoyment of his 
lady's society, his books, and the society of a few friends, he might have 
But disguise it as thou wilt, yet im- 
prisonment is hard to bear; and to one whose habits prompted incessant 
activity, confinement was peculiarly irksome. But fortune had another blow 
forhim. The deed by which he conveyed his favourite seat Sherborne on 
his son had been referred for examination to Chief Justice Popham, who 
presided at his trial; and he held, from the omission of some important 
Robert Carr, the favourite of James, was 
easily persuaded to take advantage of this flaw to solicit the estate. Raleigh 
lost no time in remonstrating with the favourite, in the following letter: — 

Sir — After some great losses and many years’ sorrows (of both which I have cause to feat 
I was mistaken in the end), it is come to my knowledge that yourself, whom I know not but 
by honourable fame, had been persuaded to give me and mine our last fatal blow, by ob- 
taining from his majesty the inheritance of my children, lost in the law for want of a word, 
This done there remaineth nothing with me but the name of life, despoiled of all else but 
the title and sorrows thereof. And for yourself, sir, seeing your fair day is but now in the 
dawn, and mine drawn to the evening, your own virtues and the king’s grace assuring you 
of many favours and much honour, I beseech you not to begin your first building upon the 
ruins of the innocent, and that their sorrows, with mine, may not attend your first plant- 
ation. I have ever been bound to your nation, as well for many other graces as for the true 
report of my trial to the King’s majesty, against whom, had I been found malignant, the 
hearing of my cause would not have changed enemies into friends, malice into compassion, 
and the minds of the greatest number then present into the commiseration of mine estate. 
It is not the nature of foul treason to beget such fair passions ; neither could it agree with 
the duty and love of faithful subjects, especially of your nation, to bewail his overthrow who 
had conspired against their most natural and liberal lord. I therefore trust, sir, that you 
will not be the first who shall kill us outright, cut down the tree with the fruit, and undergo 
the curse of them that enter the fields of the fatherless — which, if it — you to know the 
truth, is far less in value than in fame—but that so worthy a gentleman as yourself will 
rather bind us to you (being, sir, gentlemen not base in birth and alliance) who have interest 


therein. And niyself, with my uttermost thankfulness, will ever remain ready to obey your 
command. 


WALTER RALEGH., 

This letter had not the desired effect. The sweet retreat of Sherborne 
passed into the hands of the profligate Somerset, the lands being declared 
forfeited to the crown. 

It was in the gloomy chambers of his prison in the Tower that Raleigh 
felt the soothing cares of his loved wife. She never indulged in any un- 
seasonable burst of grief; on the contrary, preserved the same calm unruffled 
sweetness that marked her life while preferring the secluded lawns of their 
sylvan Sherborne to the pomp and gaieties of the court. She would not 
leave her husband, even though her approaching confinement demanded bet- 
ter care and attendance than the state prison afforded. Her love for her 
husband made her forget herself; and a second son, Carew, was born in the 
Tower. It was her delight to talk with Raleigh over every honourable 
means of saving his life; and though convinced in his own mind of their in- 
efficacy, he could not deny her at least the gratification of assenting to her 
requests. He humoured all her plans, conferred with her on the best mode 
of putting them into execution, and addressed an humble petition to the 
king for merey, which, as he expected, produced no favourable result. Still 
Lady Raleigh was undaunted. Under pretence of placing’ her babe at 
nurse, and taking her eldest son Walter with her, she left the Tower, re- 
solved to go to the king in person, and plead for her husband's life. She 
drove straight to Whitehall, in which James occupied apartments, super- 
intending alterations then going on in the building; and, as her ‘carriage 
slowly approached the stately gate, she thought of the time she first dwelt in 
those walls, The eldest boy clapped his little hands with admiration as they 
drew nigh the gate, said to have been designed by Holbein. It was built 
with bricks of two colours, glazed, and disposed in a tesselated fashion. An 
embattled tower was on each side. On each front were four busts, of 
artificial stone. The mind of Lady Raleigh reverted to the time when, with 

























































































a light heart and girlish brow, she attended Queen Elizabeth as maid of 
honour, and won the heart of the famed Sir Walter as Elizabeth Throgmor- 
ton. Fearful that the king might refuse to see her if she was known, she 
addressed a strange lord in waiting, and entreated him to give her oppor- 
tunity of speech with the king, and merely to announce her as a “ gentle- 
woman praying an audience ;” and holding the infant in her arms, her little 
boy timidly catching her skirt, she prayed to be admitted into the ante- 
chamber. The nobleman, a good-natured Scot, had no suspicion who she 
was, was struck by her noble air, and touched by the deep anguish of her ex- 
pressive countenance :—“ Be of good cheer, leddy; be of good cheer. 
King Jamie has a blunt speech, but a kind heart,” and he permitted her to 
follow him. Leaving her and the children in the ante-chamber, the lord in 
waiting went to seek the king. Lady Raleigh soon heard the loud voice of 
|| the sovereign, for the door stood partly open. “A lady wants speech with 
i} us, did you say? Is she alone?” 

, | “ She is, your majesty, but not quite.” 

. | “ Weel said, Douglas,” cried the king with a loud laugh; “alone, and 
not quite — how mean ye, laddie ?” 

« She has twa bairns with her,” replied the Lord Douglas. 

“ A lady with twa bairns,” repeated the king in a maze ; 
name ?” 
it} = | I dinna ken, my liege; she merely said, a gentlewoman.” 
if! “ IT like not mystery. What say you, Carr; maun I see the lady and the 
bairns?” — Lady Raleigh bent her ear anxiously to catch the reply on 
which her hopes hung. Her heart half failed her when she recollected he 
thus interrogated was the suitor for her loved Sherborne, the monarch’s 
favourite. “I think,” replied the haughty minion, “the lady who claims 
ie yet fears to present an honest name, is not worthy of so great a 
F vour.” 

“ Vera well, Carr,” replied James; “my ain thoughts to a certainty.” 

« T'll answer for it, your majesty,” interposed Douglas warmly, as the 
king was about to decline the interview, ‘that whatever name she bears is 
an honest one.” 

“Ha! by’r a word but she must be weel favoured to have smitten the 
Douglas of a sudden. Saw you this fair incognita before ?” 

“ Never, on my salvatie,” answered Douglas, 

} “ Nay, then, look not so sternly, man; thou hast so raised my curiosity, 
that albeit her presence may be dangerous, I will have speech with the fair 
one. Stand by me, Carr.” 

Lord Douglas re-appeared in the ante-room, and the lady and the children 
entered the presence. The room in which James and his favourite were 
seated was one of the new apartments just completed by Inigo Jones. The 
ceiling was painted by Rubens, and represented the king seated on his 
throne, turning with horror from the God of War and other of the dis- 
cordant deities, and as if giving himself up to the Goddess of Peace with her 
smiling attendants, Commerce and the Fine Arts. ‘The Venetian windows 
suffered the light to steal through scantily, but the magnificent furniture 
every where around was worthy of the ruler of a vast empire. James was 
sitting at a chess-board having as his antagonist his idle favourite, the 
latter dressed in the very perfection of the fantastic costume of the period. 
Before the King the noble lady knelt, her little boy mechanically kneeling 
i | by her side; the infant, at the sight of the king, buried his head in his 
yy | mother’s bosom. The lady broke silence: —“ You see before you, sire,” 
said she in a low tremulous voice, “one whose grief hath caused to forget 
all difference of rank. I am lost to a sense of all but that high prerogative 
which the Almighty hath conferred on kings, and which I thus humbly 
implore your majesty to exercise for the safety of my husband, whose now 
most wretched but once happy wife kneels with her little ones before you.” 

“ Who is thine husband, lady?” demanded James. 

“Sir Walter Raleigh.” 

“Hah! proud traitor,” shouted the king, starting as though stung by 
a serpent, and overturning the table, chess-board and men rolled round the 
room. 
| “ No,” answered the lady with dignity; “you never had a truer subject. 

| Do justice to his faithful heart. Think, on the word of thy mouth depends 

' whether his spirit, chafed by long imprisonment, must find a premature 
yrave in the dungeon, if not on the seaffold. ‘Though he bears much not to 
diequiet me, I see his loved form pining for freedom. Nay, for thine own 


—— fi 


“ What's her 


| sake, do not lose a servant who will approve himself faithful when others of 
cozening ‘speech may prove untrue.” 

* Madam,” said the king roughly, “ I maun tak heed not to be cozened 
by your fair words. How can I pardon one who is linked with those that 
| said of me and my bairns (James kept looking at the children as he spoke), 
\}| ‘there never would be peace in England until the fox and his cubs were 
taken off.” 

Lady Raleigh rose up, and the blood mantled her previously pale cheeks : 
it was but the hectic of the moment, and an ashy paleness succeeded. She 
| clasped her boy’s hand. “ Alas!” said she, “there can be no hope for my 
|| noble spouse, when every idle slander finds credence in the royal ear. Thou 
| | knowest, sire, those words were never spoken, and but the whisper of those 





| who cry down fame higher than thine own. Yet do not let my errand be 
| quite bootless. If I cannot move you to grant his liberty, let the sight of 
| these dear ones so draw your mind to compassion as to spare the escheat of 
| his seat Sherborne, and take all the rest. Leave not these children deprived 

alike of their parents, for [ will not long be with them, and likewise of their 


| paternal property.” 












The King looked irresolute; at last, fixing his eyes on Carr, and be- 
holding his glance returned in an upbraiding aspect, his only reply was —*'F 
maun ha’ the land— I maun ha’ it for Carr.” 

“Is there no hope?” said the lady, turning to him whom she justly 
regarded as the sole obstacle between her and the place she loved best. 
“ You are said to have much power with the king: will you not speak for 
me? You will not, I am sure, deprive us of a spot endeated by the reeol- 
lection of bygone hours of happiness? What! not one little word? “To 
you even the memory of this scene must bring sorrow. Oh! if you would 
treasure up the recollection of a good action—if you would pours sweet 
drop in a bitter, bitter chalice, yield to my prayers. Restore us déat 
Sherborne ; and if it be the will of Him to chastise us in our sins, let my 
Walter leave his family with a house to shelter them, and his last prayer 
shall bless thee.” 

“T never interfere with the king’s business,” coldly replied the haughty 
Carr. 

“Then to you alone I appeal,” said the lady, again dropping on her 
knees before James. — “ And oh! as you deal with me and mine, may you 
and yours find merey. I will not rise till Iam heard. Alas, sire, your 
illustrious ancestor was in the sore strait my husband is now in; you have 
known,” she added, while tears, fast and heavy, streamed down ‘her cheeks, 
“one whose beauteous head was subjected to the block. Think how you 
would have prayed for her life if you had been of age to act. — You, per- 
chance, can call back something of the grief which her untimely fate brought 
on. Yes! yes! I see you understand me. You would have prayed'as I 
now pray, and begged as I now beg. Let my noble husband live; restoré 
to my children my Walter; and, as thou dealest forth pity to us, do thou 
receive mercy from on high.” 

A new auditor had joined them unbiddingly, who was much affected at 
the solemnity of the lady’s prayer. His countenance bespoke a noble nature, 
and his eyes were filled with tears. “O father,” said he, ing the 
king’s sleeve, “ I am sure you cannot refuse the lady, What place does she 
ask for? I will give her mine.” 

“ Hush! hush, Henry! don’t tease me now; go to Buchanan—get thee 
gone, sir,” said the king angrily. The boy’s tears fell fast as “his father 
led him out of the room. James was met at the door by Lord Cecil — he 
started as the kneeling group met his sight—the king and he conferred 
together. 

« All I can say is, that I continue the reprieve,” said the king; “so away 
wi’ ye lady, and as for the land, I maun ha’ it for Carr.” 

“ Then may the Almighty God deal with Carr and the rest of those who 
have wrought this woe upon us,” said Lady Raleigh; “unto him I com- 
mit them: in the hands of a supreme power I leave them; for the Lord 
sayeth, ‘ Vengeance is mine, and I will requite it.’” So saying, she left 
James to amuse himself, overseeing his workmen erecting a pile, from which 
his own son was to step from the throne to the scaffold. 
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THE HOMEWARD BOUND ON THE COAST 
OF ENGLAND. 


Tue wind backed round again to the southward, and soon increased to a 
fresh gale. Carrying on a press of canvass, it was a glorious sight to see 
her flying amid a cloud of foam and spray, covering the ship from stem 
to stern, and rendering it necessary to batten down the hatehes. The 
weather was unpleasant enough, as it rained incessantly. But who cared 
for rain who thought of England? It is inspiriting responsibility to rule a 
mighty ship with her band of tempest warriors, to scan her lofty sails 
swelling as if with life, to watch her strained masts, and see that every strain 
be duly borne, to mark the half anxious look of some old veteran, as glancing 
at the blackening clouds, and then the swollen canvass, he coils again the 
ready gear, and looks at his young ruler whom he thinks might be less bold ; 
whilst here and there a group of younger tars, spinning long yarns beneath 
the weather netting, await his startling word. It is a stirring office, as the 
gale comes dashing on, to take in sail not minutes too soon, nor minutes too 
late ; but with prophetic ken to order this and order that, then see the need 
to follow. It is a proud thought to know, the captain asks whose watch it 
is, and sleeps again; it is, too, a merry thing to see, as I have seen, the 
night garment of some frighted passenger glistening in the pale moon beam, 
as separated suddenly from his better-half by the whole cabin width, he 
hastens to the deck with breathless speed to know what caused such rude re- 
pudiation. But it is an anxious thing, when thick weather comes (as it did 
with us next day and night), with “ darkness that may be felt,” wrapping 
her pall so closely round the ship, that to see an inch beyond one’s nose is, 
as philosophers would say, a grand desideratum. To feel quite sure, that 
vessels in hundreds are dashing sidelong by the wind from the very spot to 
which we are close and dashing to, with possibility of having just one sha- 
dowy glimpse of a hugh black ship in full tilt from Beachy Head coming 
crash upon us. This is, indeed, an anxious time, and makes Jack think of 
Providence, if not before. For four or five days we had densely thick weather, 
neither sun, moon, nor star appearing to tell us our place exactly, save on 
one or two occasions, when we caught a glimpse of the sun “ shorn of his 
beams,” ‘as he passed meridian; at other times, too, we managed to get 
something like an altitude, which, to the skilful mariner, with the aid of his 
watch, he makes available both for latitude and longitude ; so that with good 
reckoning, and a satisfactory cast of the lead, we boldly steered Onwards; nora 
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sail we could set did we spare, but royals, and stud-sails, and fine weather 
jibs we spread to the favouring breeze. It was amusing to observe vessel 
after vessel that we closely passed, afraid to run, and lying-to—some with 
three tall masts! but no sooner observing our saucy trim, than up flew the 
helm, out stretched the sails, and as fast as they could, essaying to follow. 
When fairly in the Channel, the haze became, as the sailor says, “ as thick 
as pea-soup!" Outward-bounders, too wise to be out of port with the wind 
now south and west, we did not fear to meet; the only mischief to guard 
against, was the running over some coasting craft, or poking our boom into 
the cabin window of some tardy friend. At last, on Monday morning, the 
coast threw off her veil, and England, dear England's hoary cliff lay right 
a-beam, with Beachy Head booming like a friendly face on our larboard- 
bow! O the joys! the hopes! and ay, the fears! which crowd in shoals 
upon the mind, when England, in all her beauty, bursts full upon the view. 
We were exactly abreast of Brighton, and with the aid of my glass, I could 
easily make out the prominent points of the town; even the opening of the 
well-known square — Regency Square —was clearly discernible in the bright 
sunshine. No one but the voyager, or exile returned, can conceive the in- 
terest which the dullest feature on shore imparts to those arrived in the offing : 

a haystack, and especially a native, or even a tree, that may be an oak, are 
sure to have plenty of admiring gazers! It is amusing to stand aloof when 
the pilot comes on board, and listen to the volley of questions poured upon 
him like a water-spout. “ How is the king?” says a passenger. “ Have you 
any fish?” says the steward. “ Where can you land us?” says another. 

“ Have you seen such a ship?” says the captain. A bargain being made with 
the master of a pilot-boat that came alongside, the greater part of our pas- 
sengers, all ready prepared, soon left the ship, and landed at Brighton. And 
now, the yards all nicely trimmed, every tack close out, and sheet close home, 
and sail taunt up, with a charming breeze on our larboard beam, we dashed 
through the bright green sea. The listless hour of noon, with the tars below 

at their merry meal, the reduced party sipping their tiffen glass in the half 
emptied cuddy, the captain reading a London paper, was a time for a good 

hearty gaze on the sunny land to windward. As night drew on, the wind 

became scant, and obliged us to tack more than once; much we feared a 
necessity of anchoring in the Downs, which, as the night was fine and moon- 

light, we hoped to escape. On opening the well known roadstead, we fired 

guns for a pilot, not that I knew aught about it, although the barkers bow- 

wowed just over my head; a sailor when asleep hears nothing but his name, 

and (perhaps) the boatswain’s whistle! ‘The wind now drew to the west ward, 

which enabled us to continue our progress without coming to a full stop or 

even a comma, We soon passed the sleeping town of Deal, which looks far 

more picturesque by moonlight than it does by sunlight. As the morning 

drew on, we soon spied out St. Peter's Church at Margate; presently after, 

for want of sufficient depth of water to carry us over the flats, we anchored. 

An hour's rest was acceptable, just sufficient to enjoy an excellent meal, and 

a few thoughts about home. Intending to make no stay, our sails were 
merely clewed snugly up; so that a very short time elapsed before the 
anchor was at the bow, the sails sheeted home, and our ship, proudly spurn- 

ing the muddy water, as though she felt it dirtied her! But we had turned 
the corner, and the wind, which before was fair, was now as foul: it was, 
however, a fine working breeze, just enough for top-gallant sails over 
single-reefed top-sails. It is an animating sight to behold a fleet of shipping 
battling a noble breeze—to see, too, the spirit of rivalship, especially 
amongst a few well-matched. Every tar is then a captain!—you see, by 
his eager gaze or tremendous pulls, that the commander himself feels not 
more interested in the performance of his ship, than does the vigorous tar. 
Look at him, as on the humiliating tack, unable to see the weather-leech of 
his rival's foresail, he is obliged to go astern! Hear his compliments upon the 
pilot !— even the helmsman, though his messmate, comes in for a share! — 
he had kept her “ all shaking,” or “ two points off the wind,” —any person or 
thing in fault rather than the ship ! But now on the next board ! see how he 
sweats at the tack !—how he lugs out the bowline !—how he looks at the 
sails | “ Now, then, she walks,” —“ she'll do it this time : "—no need that the 
other should bear up her helm! Then how does he pity her, as triumphantly 
passing, he views her sails calmed by the lee of bis own! We anchored in 
the afternoon abreast of Southend, and the next morning re-commenced our 
labour. It is not shelling peas to work a ship on short tacks; even the 
officer who cannot forbear a pull, feels after a tide’s work more inclined for 
a lounge on his couch than a race in the neighbouring fields. Our passage 
up to Gravesend was in the teeth of a fresh gale and heavy squalls, with no 
paucity of rain; glad enough we were to save our topmasts, (which a friend 
close by did not,) and finally let go our anchor without damage to the ship, 
and nothing worse to ourselves than the appearance of rats half drowned. 
Next morning two steamers came; each taking an arm, we soon found our- 
selves conducted pleasantly enough up the winding river. Jack is quite at 
home when he smells the smoke of Blackwall: nodding to the holiday folks 
as they pass in the steamers, he seems to know everybody, and everybody 
seems to know him. We soon passed pretty Erith. I remember well the 
sweet impression produced by the sound of its church bell passing through 
the “ still air” on a lovely Sabbath morn, when, as neither wind nor steamer 
came to assist, we catted our anchor, and resigned ourselves to the favouring 
tide, It was a sweet sabbatical scene —the lovely banks —the rippling stream 
—the tinkling chimes: homewardbound excitement seemed to feel the hal- 
lowing calm, save when a great huge steam-boat, crammed with Sabbath- 
breakers, came sweeping down the river! My journal hastens to a close. 
Woolwich soon is passed, and Blackwall with its smoke and taverns is now 


} 
} 


before us. The warps are carried out, the steamers cast us off, and we are 
once more safe and sound in the good old dock. O the joy of meeting 


friends, hurrying ashore, and mounting the coach for London! — Ocean 
Thoughts. 


a 


AN ECCENTRIC ENGLISHMAN, SKETCHED FROM 
THE LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROTHEN.” 


Wuen I was at Smyrna, our friend Carrigaholt had imported himself and 
his oddities as an accession to the other and inferior wonders of Smyrna. I 
was sitting alone in my room one day at Constantinople, when I heard 
Methley approaching my door with shouts of laughter and welcome, and 
presently I recognised that peculiar cry by which our friend Carrigaholt 
expresses his emotions, He soon explained to us the final causes by which the 
fates had worked out their wonderful purpose of bringing him to Constan- 
tinople. He was always, you know, very fond of sailing ; but he had got into 
such sad scrapes (including, I think, a lawsuit) on account of his last yacht, 


| that he took it into his head to have a cruise in a merchant vessel : so he went 


to Liverpool, and looked through the craft lying ready to sail, till he found 
a smart schooner which perfectly suited his taste. ‘The destination of the 
vessel was the last thing he thought of ; and when he was told that she was 
bound for Constantinople, he merely assented to that as a part of the arrange- 
ment to which he had no objection. When the vessel had sailed, the hapless 
passenger discovered that his skipper carried on board an enormous wife 
with an inquiring mind, and an irresistible tendency to impart her opinions. 
She looked upon her guest as upon a piece of waste intellect that ought to be 
carefully tilled, She tilled him accordingly. If the dons at Oxford could 
have seen poor Carrigaholt thus absolutely “ attending lectures” in the Bay 
of Biscay, they would surely have thought him sufficiently punished for all 
the wrongs he did them, whilst he was preparing himself under their care 
for the other and more boisterous university. The voyage did not last more 
than six or eight weeks, and the philosophy inflicted on Carrigaholt was not 
entirely fatal to him. Certainly he was somewhat emaciated ; and, for aught I 
know, he may have subscribed somewhat too largely to the “ Feminine-right- 
of-reason- Society :"’ but it did not appear that his health had been seriously 
affected. There was a scheme on foot, it would seem, for taking the passen- 


| ger back to England in the same schooner —a scheme, in fact, for keeping 
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him perpetually afloat, and perpetually saturated with arguments; but when 
Carrigaholt found himself ashore, and remembered that the skipperina (who 
had imprudently remained on board) was not there to enforce her suggestians, 


| he was open to the hints of his servant (a very sharp fellow), who arranged 


a plan for escaping, and finally brought off his master to Giuseppini’s hotel. 
Our friend afterwards went by sea to Smyrna, and there he now was in 
his glory. He had a good, or at all events a gentlemanlike, judgment in 


| matters of taste ; and as his great object was to surround himself with all that 


his fancy could dictate, he lived in a state of perpetual negotiation: he was 
for ever on the point of purchasing, not only the material productions of the 
place, but all sorts of such fine ware as “ intelligence,” “ fidelity,” and so on, 
He was most curious, however, as a purchaser of the ‘ affections.’’ Some- 
times he would imagine that he had a marital aptitude, and his fancy would 
sketch a graceful picture, in which he appeared reclining on a divan, with 
a beautiful Greek woman fondly couched at his feet, and soothing him with 
the witchery of her guitar. Having satisfied himself with the ideal picture 
thus created, he would pass into action; the guitar he would buy instantly, 
and would give such intimations of his wish to be wedded to a Greek, as 
could not fail to produce great excitement in the families of the beautiful 
Smyrniotes. Then, again, (and just in time perhaps to save him from the 
yoke,) his dream would pass away, and another would come in its stead. He 
would suddenly feel the yearnings of a father’s love, and willingly by force 
of gold to transcend all natural preliminaries, he would give instructions for 
the purchase of some dutiful child that could be warranted to love him as a 
parent. Then, at another time, he would be convinced that the attachment 
of menials might satisfy the longings of his affectionate heart, and thereupon 
he would give orders to his slave merchant for something in the way of 
eternal fidelity, You may well imagine that this anxiety of Carrigaholt to 
purchase (not only this scenery) but the many dramatis persona belonging to 
his dreams, with all their goodness and graces complete, necessarily gave an 
immense stimulus to the trade and intrigue of Smyrna, and created a demand 
for human virtues which the moral resources of the place were totally inade- 
quate to supply. Every day, after breakfast, this lover of the good and the 
beautiful held a levee, which was often exceedingly amusing. In his ante- 
room there would be, not only the sellers of pipes, and slippers, and shawls, 
and such like oriental merchandise—not only embroiderers and cunning 
workmen patiently striving to realise his visions of Albanian dresses— not 
only the servants offering for places, and the slave dealer tendering his sable 
ware, but there would be the Greek master, waiting to teach his pupil the 
grammar of the soft Ionian tongue, in which he was to delight the wife of 
his imagination ; and the music master who was to teach him some sweet 
replies to the anticipated sounds of the fancied guitar; and then, above all, 
and proudly eminent, with undisputed preference of entrée, and fraught with 
the mysterious tjdings on which the realisation of the whole dream might 
depend, was the mysterious match-maker, enticing and postponing the sui- 
tor, yet ever keeping alive in his soul the love of that pictured virtue whose 
beauty (unseen by eyes) was half revealed to the imagination, You would 
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have thought that this practical dreaming must have soon brought Carriga. 
holt to a bad end: but he was in much less danger than you would suppose ; 
for, besides that the new visions of happiness almost always came in time to 
counteract the fatal completion of the preceding scheme, his high breeding 
and his delicately sensitive taste almost always came to his aid at times when 
he was left without any other protection ; and the efficacy of these qualities in 
keeping a man out of harm’s way is really immense. In all baseness and 
imposture there is a coarse, vulgar spirit, which, however artfully concealed 
for a time, must sooner or later show itself in some little circumstance, suffi- 
ciently plain to occasion an instant jar upon the minds of those whose taste 
is lively and true. To such men a shock of this kind, disclosing the ugliness of 
a cheat, is more effectively convincing than any mere proofs could be. Thus, 
guarded from isle to isle, and through Greece, and through Albania, this 
practical Plato, with a purse in his hand, carried on his mad chase after the 
good and the beautiful, and yet returned in safety to hishome.— But now, 
poor fellow! the lowly grave, that is the end of men’s romantic hopes, has 
closed over all his rich fancies, and all his high aspirations ; he is utterly 
married! No more hope, no more change for him—no more delays: he 
must go on vetturini-wise to the appointed end of his journey ! — Eothen. 


re 
REMINISCENCE OF A NIGHT AT LA SCALA. 


Arter Malibran had retired, and the fancied clamour had ceased, a cir- 
cumstance occurred, which greatly awakened the surprise and curiosity of 
the audience. A man of a swarthy figure was suddenly seen to rise from 
his seat, and gaze with a savage grin on a lady seated in the lower tier of 
boxes immediately above him. She was so adorned with diamonds, that 
they dazzled the eye to look on her. “ You would do well to hide those 
diamonds, for they are covered with blood—lI see it dripping as you sit,” 
exclaimed the man in a loud voice to her. In a moment the eyes of the 
audience were anxiously directed, alternately on the speaker and the ad- 
dressed, The latter, however, with much adroitness, preserved her presence 
of mind, feigning not to have noticed the exclamation. 

“ You are determined to make the old saying good then — “ None are so 
deaf as those that wont hear,”—again vociferated the man: “ I am, however, 
more determined than you: therefore I call you by name, Amalia Gard, 
and say again, hide those diamonds, for they are covered with blood | — the 
blood of a brother!” No longer able to stand this second attack, the Sig- 
nora Amalia Garé suddenly and hastily rose and quitted the box, amid the 
leers of part of the audience, and the astonishment of the other; while her 
tormentor resumed his seat with an air of triumph; and the excitement which 
this scene called forth was only quelled by the rising of the curtain, and the 
re-appearance of Malibran. 

I shall now relate to you the cause that gave rise to this extraordinary 
scene. 

During the reign of Napoleon, General Leechi, an Italian, and in the 


service of the former, commanded a division of the army in Lombardy. The | 


Signora Amalia Gard, also an Italian, and at that time a remarkably hand- 
some woman, was the lady-love of the fascinated general. Passing by a 
jeweller’s shop one day in company with him, she cast her eyes on some 
magnificent diamonds, and remarked, with a sigh, how she wished they were 
hers. The movement even of her little finger was a command to the gallant 
general; but how much more so, when her wish was breathed with a gentle 
sigh, “ The diamonds shall be yours, dearest,” exclaimed the impassioned 
lover. 


Accordingly they were brought by the jeweller at the indicated time. ‘The 
sum demanded for them was so great, that the general was unable to pay the 
amount at the moment. However, it was agreed, that they should be paid 
for by instalments. The diamonds were, therefore, left, and the jeweller left 
the house ; but never more to return alive to his own, for, the next morning, 
his corpse was found near the canal of the city, pierced with several bayonet 
wounds, The news of the assassination caused some sensation, but it soon 
ceased to be spoken of, and the Signora Amalia Gard sported her diamonds. 
The unfortunate jeweller had a brother, who strained every nerve to bring 
the assassin to light. Setting off for Paris, he threw himself at the feet of 
Napoleon, and prayed for justice. A summons was, therefore, immediately 
sent by the Emperor's command to General Leechi, ordering him to appear 
forthwith at that capital to take his trial. Cursing his evil stars, the gallant 
was obliged to obey, and leave his lady-love behind. Upon his arrival in 
Paris, he was instantly imprisoned, and in a short time a process was insti- 
tuted against him for the murder. A corporal on guard, on the night of the 
jeweller’s assassination, confessed that he had stabbed him by the general's 
order. Napoleon's hasty departure, at this moment, to join the grand army 
for Russia, delayed the execution of the sentence, 

During the disastrous campaign in that country, a brilliant charge, headed 
by the chivalric Murat, having decided an important battle, when on the 
point of being lost to the French, caused so much joy to Napoleon and ad- 
miration of Murat’s valour, that upon its termination he exclaimed to the 
“ brave sabreur,” “ Through you, Murat, I have won the victory. Ask for 
whatever you like, and it shall be granted.” “ ‘The release of Leechi,” replied 
the marshal-king, who was a great friend of the former. 

The imperial promise was kept. The gallant returned to his lady-love, 
and with her established himself in a villa on the banks of the lake of Garda, 
where a few years back he died. The lady-love, as I have before shown, 
was the Signora Amalia Gard, who, although she had lost her lover, still 


Entering the shop, the general directed the proprietor, who was an | 
Israelite, to bring the diamonds to his house at a certain hour that night. | 
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preserved and sported the diamonds, and the swarthy-looking being who so 
determinedly addressed her in the opera-box, was the brother of the unfor- 
tunate jeweller, and the same who had thrown himself at the feet of Napoleon. 
— Col. Tucker's Camp and Cabinet. 
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THE GUM MYRRH. 


I went in search of some gum myrrh, as I was very anxious to procure 
specimens of the leaves, flowers, and seeds of the tree that yields this useful 
drug, and a description of which, I have been taught, had long been a 
desideratum in “ Materia Medica.” There are in the country of Adal two 
varieties ; one, a low, thorny, ragged-looking tree, with bright green leaves, 
trifoliate, and an undulating edge, is that which has been described by 
Ehrenberg, arfd a wood-cut of which will be found in page 1629. of the se- 
cond volume of Pereira’s “ Elements of Materia Medica.” This produces 
the finest sort of myrrh in our shops, The other is a more leafy tree, if I 
may use the expression, and its appearance reminded me exceedingly of the 
common hawthorn of home, having the same largely serrated, dark green 
leaves, growing in bunches of four or five, springing by several little leaf- 
stalks from a common centre. ‘These bunches are arranged alternately 
around the branch, at the distance of half an inch from each other, but vary- 
ing with the age and size of the branch. The young shoots appear to be 
thee sessile bunches, which, more luxuriant in their growth, project their 
axis into one long common footstalk, around which the leaves are then 
arranged singly, exactly, if I remember right, as do the young shoots of the 
hawthorn, the terminations of which, like in the myrrh-tree, decaying, leave 
strong thorns. The flowers are small, of a light green colour, hanging in 
pairs beneath the leaves, and in size and shape resemble very much the 
flowers of our gooseberry-tree. According to the system of Linnaeus, with 
which alone I am acquainted, it belongs to the class of octandria, order 
monogynia, the eight stamens being alternately long and short, the former 
corresponding to the four partial clefts in the edge of the one-leafed calyx. 
The fruit is a kind of berry, that, when ripe, easily throws off the dry shell 
in two pieces, and the two seeds it contains, escape. The outer bark is thin, 
transparent, and easily detached, the inner thick, woody, and, if cut with a 
knife, appears to abound with vessels, from the divided extremities of which a 
yellow turbid fluid (the gum myrrh) immediately makes its appearance. 
This, if wiped off upon paper, leaves a greasy stain, like oil would do. Na- 
turally the gum exudes from cracks in the bark of the trunk near the roots, 
and flows freely from the stones immediately underneath. Artificially it 
is obtained by bruises made with stones. Iron instruments are never 
employed to produce the wound ; not from any prejudice, I believe, but from 
the scarcity of that metal, and the great care taken of their weapons by the 
Dankalli, and from finding, perhaps, that a blow given with a stone occasions 
a broader injury to the bark, and that the gum exudes more plentifully in 
The natives collect it principally in the hot months of July 
and August ; but it is to be found, though in very small quantities, at other 
times of the year. It is collected in small kid-skins, and taken to Errur, 
where the Hurrah merchants, when they pass through that country on their 
way home from Shoa, purchase it. An equal quantity of tobacco is given 
in exchange for it. ‘The Hurrah merchant conveys it to the great annual 
market at Berberah, from whence great quantities are shipped for India and 
Arabia. During our search for the myrrh, I often came upon the gum 
Arabic mimosa, with its little black thorn, very different from the long 
white-thorned variety from which I obtained some of the red gum. Gum 
Arabic, when taken from the tree, is soft, and of an agreeable taste, some- 
thing resembling very young wheat in the ear, and must be a nutritious and 
pleasant food. The Dankalli seemed to be perfectly aware of its demulcent 
effect in allaying thirst, and insisted that, in the absence of water, it wasa 
sufficient substitute. When I thought upon the numerous instances of be- 
nevolent adaptations for our happiness and convenience in other more 
favoured spots, I could not help reflecting, experienced as I was in the scanty 
resources of a desert, how much more striking, in such situations, were these 
extraordinary provisions against human suffering in cases of extremity. — 
Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia. 

ee Pees 

Eastern Norton or true Power or Weartru. — My Greek host and I were 
sitting together, I think upon the roof of the house, (for that is the lounging 
place in Eastern climes, ) when the former assumed a serious air, and intimated 
a wish to converse upon the subject of the British constitution, with which 
he assured me that he was thoroughly acquainted. He presently, however, in- 
formed me, that there was one anomalous circumstance attendant upon the 
practical working of our political system, which he had never been able to hear 
explained in a manner satisfactory to himself. I felt interested at being 
about to hear from the lips of an intelligent Greek, quite remote from 
the influence of European opinions, what might seem to him the most 
astonishing and incomprehensible of all those results, which have followed 
from the action of our political institutions, The anomally —the only ano- 
mally which had been detected by the vice-consular wisdom, consisted in the fact, 
that Rothschild (the late money-monger) had never been the prime minister 
of England! I gravely tried to throw some light upon the mysterious causes 
which had kept the worthy Israelite out of the cabinet; but I think I could 
see that my explanation was not satisfactory. Go and argue with the flies of 
summer, that there is a power divine yet greater than the sun in the heavens, 
but never dare hope to convince the people of the south that there is any other 
god than gold,— L£othen. 
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Aw Evecrios 1x trae Otpen Time.— A Windsor election, then, was far 
different from what it is now. No humble addresses were sent round to the 
electors by the aspirants after parliamentary honours. There was no in- 
defatigable canvassing by the candidate, attended by a party of his friends 
and supporters. The returning-officer of that day dreaded to receive a writ, 
from the difficulty there was in executing it. Slowly did a few of his 
neighbours obey the summons to meet around the market cross. 


his fellow-townsmen turn on him, with a glance indicating that he was to be 
put in nomination, it was as when the lot fell on Jonah to be thrown into 
the sea, Main force had sometimes to be exerted to keep “ the man of their 
choiee,”” “ the gentleman whom they had placed in the proud position of one 
| Of their representatives,” from rushing in haste out of the assembly, to give 
| them chase like a stag hunted by a pack of hounds. In some cases be would 
elude their pursuit, and either a new member was elected, or the disconcerted 
sheriff had to make a return of his inability to execute the writ. This 
| indisposition of some of our ancestors to avail themselves of the elective 
franchise, or to serve in parliament, has been represented as if it proceeded 
from their confidence in the wisdom and justice of their superiors, and an 
unwillingness to take part themselves in the legislation of affairs. But the 


fact seems to be, that as parliaments in those early times possessed but little | 
‘| of a legislative character, and were summoned chiefly for the purpose of | 
_ levying taxes, the people shrunk from a parliamentary election as from a | 


prelude to a pecuniary burden, not considering how important it was that 
they should hold the strings of their own purse.— Windsor in the Olden Time. 


steamer, a thin, pale, short, insignificant-looking fellow, had taken his bill 


to him of our party whom, I suppose, long experience in such matters had | 
The bill was paid without a | 


led him to divine was the most insouciant. 
remark, and then brought to me. I was startled at its amount, and ex- 
|} amined it. First I cast it up, and found an overcharge in the addition. 

| This was pointed out to the man. He acknowledged it very debonairely. 
© Ah, oui, je le vois, c'est juste ;” and he refunded. 


the moderation of the charges. 
half a florin too much for dinner. 


I found that the man had charged us each 


Again the bill was taken to him. This 


time he was longer in being convinced ; but when our authority was men- | 


tioned, with a look of sudden enlightenment, he exclaimed :—“ Madame, 
vous avez parfaitement raison,” and refunded. But this was not all: my 
maid came to me, to say she hoped I had not paid for her, as she had paid 
for herself. True enough, she was charged for in our bill. We were 


almost ashamed to apply again; but a sense of public justice prevailed, and | 
In this instance, the man yielded at | 


| again we asked for our money back. 


Clasping his forehead, he exclaimed:—*“ Mon Dieu! que je suis 
béte/” and repaid us. In the evening of this day, as K was gazing on 


‘| the splendour of the setting sun, the false steward stood beside him, sharing | 
the rapture, and exclaimed : —“ N’est ce pas, Monsieur, que c'est magnifique !" | 


| Ars. Shelley's Rambles in Germany and Italy. 


A Sawn Sroam. — To-day I witnessed a very interesting proof of the | 


great similarity between the climate and physical character of this country, 
and that through which Moses led the Israelites in their flight from Egypt. 
About noon, a sudden stir among the Kafilah people induced me to leave 
my hut to see what could be the matter; every one was running about for 


mats and skins, with which they covered in a great hurry the heaps of salt | 
Those who had charge of the 


bags that surrounded the encampment. 
stores of the embassy, were equally busy in protecting the boxes and 
packages from a storm which was fast approaching, for on looking towards 


one vast cloud of wind, and the red sand borne up before it. 
motion was very evident, although the whirlwind, as it really was, was too 


large and too near to be seen distinctly as a separate body, which it might | 
It advanced towards the camp at the rate | 


have been at some little distance. 
of about ten or twelve miles an hour, but as numbers were now shouting to 
| me to get under cover, and I did not know exactly what effects to anticipate, 
_ I made a dive into my hut, and wrapping my head and face up in my hand- 
| kerchief to prevent inhaling more of the fine sand than could be avoided, I 
awaited the result. In a few moments afterwards, the strength of the wind 
| passed over us, whirling the roof of my hut, along with the mats covering the 


salt, high up in the air, and scattering them far and wide over the plain, | 


thé heavy stones that had been placed upon them to prevent such an occur- 


rence being rolled off, sometimes upon the prostrate Kafilah men, who lay | 
under the sides of the salt heaps, which they had hoped would have served | 


as « kind of shielding from the blinding and choking sand. A few drops of 
rain and some distant claps of thunder accompanied this phenomenon. In 
a few minutes, the sky clearing, the short silence of the camp gave way to a 
burst of shouting and laughing, as the people chased the retiring column in 
pursuit of their flying mats and ropes. I got out of my retreat, and saw 
moving towards the west an immense pillar of sand, reaching from earth to 
heaven, in form and size exactly like the huge water-spouts I have seen out 
at sea, off the island of Ceylon. On asking Ohmed Medina respecting these 


sand-spouts, and whether they were common in Adal, he told me, that some- | 


times twenty or thirty of them might be seen at once upon extensive plains 
which admitted of their formation, and added, that they were always accom- 
panied by rain, and with the sheet lightning in the horizon by night, and 
that these signs directed the Bedouins to situations where they would not 
fail to find water for their flocks. — Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia. 
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Anxiously | 
did each man watch the countenances of the rest; and if one saw the eyes of | 


Surearstitions or Scorcu Fisuzrmen. — There are cases in which the su- (|) 


perstitions of the fisherman take a curiously mythologic form: he addresses | 
himself to the blind powers of nature, as if they were instinet with intelli- | 
gence, and possessed of a self-governing will. The prayer to the wind in its | 
own language—the shrill low whistle that invokes the breeze when the sails | 


are drooping against the mast and the boat lagging in her course—must be |) 


an instance familiar to all. One rarely sails in calm weather with our 
eastern-coast fishermen without seeing them thus employed: their faces 
anxiously turned in the direction whence they expect the breeze — now 
pausing, for a light uncertain air has begun to ruffle the water, and now re- 
suming the call more solicitously than before, for it has died away. We 
have seen a young lad, who had thoughtlessly begun to whistle, when the 

skiff in which he sailed was staggering under a closely reefed foresail, in- | 


| stantly silenced by an alarmed, “ Whisht, whisht,” from one of the crew, 


“we have more than wind enough already.” ‘There existed another such | 
practice among our northern fishermen of the last age, though it is now be- 
coming obsolete. It was termed, soothing the waves. When beating up in 
stormy weather along a lee-shore, it was customary for one of the men to 
take his place on the weather gunwale, and there continue waving his hand 





| of a possible purchaser, commences his opening speech, 


in a direction opposite to the sweep of the sea, using the while a low moaning | 
chant, Woo, woo, woo, in the belief that the threatening surges might be in- 
duced to roll past without breaking over.—North British Review, No. 2. 

A Twrxisn Sworxerrer.—QOld Moostapha, or Abdallah, or Hadgi 
Mohamed, waddles up from the water’s edge with a small packet of merchan- 


| dize, which he has bought out of a Greek brigantine, and when at last he has 
A Rune Boat Srewaxv.—The man who acted as steward on the | 


reached his nook in the bazaar, he puts his goods before the counter, and 
himself upon it: then, laying fire to his tchibouque, he “ sits in permanence,” 
and patiently waits to obtain ‘ the best price that can be got in an open market.” 
This is his fair right as a seller, but he has no means of finding out what that 
best price is, except by actual experiment. He eannot know the intensity of 


| the demand, or the abundance of the supply, otherwise than by the offers which 
| may be made for his little bundle of goods ; so he begins by asking a perfectly 
Still the bill was large ; | 
| and I showed it to a lady on board, who had paid hers, and had mentioned | 


hopeless price, and thence descends the ladder until] he meets a purchaser, 
The vendor perceiving that the unfolded merchandize has caught the eye 
He covers his 
bristling broadcloths, and his meagre silks, with the golden broidery of oriental 
praises, and as he talks, along with the slow and graceful waving of his arms, 
he lifts his undulating periods, upholds and poises them well, till they have 


| gathered their weight and their strength, and thea hurls them bodily forward 


with grave, momentous swing. The possible purchaser listens to the whole 
speech with deep and serious attention ; but when it is over, his turn arrives; 
he elaborately endeavours to shew why he ought not to buy the things ata 
price twenty times more than their value: bystanders, attracted to the debate, 


| take a part in it as independent members; the vendor is heard in reply, and 


coming down with his price, furnishes the materials for a new debate. Some- 
times, however, the dealer, if he is a very pious Mussulman, and sufficiently 
rich to hold back his ware, will take a more dignified part, maintaining a 
kind of judicial gravity, and receiving the applicants who come to his stall 
as if they were rather suitors than customers. He will quietly hear to the 


| end some long speech, which concludes with an offer, and will answer it all 
| with the one monosyllable, “ Yok,” which means distinctly “ No.” — Eothen. 


A Trut Torzr.— Tommy Coulson, a stone-mason, and performer on 
the violin, who lived at Cow Close, and attended on all occasions of merry- 
making. He was, like many others of the same craft, a “ drouthy crony,” and 
seldom left the scene of his labours as long as a “plack” remained in his pocket. 
If he attended a merry night at a public-house on the Saturday evening, he 


| was sure to be found there on the Monday morning, and perhaps longer. 
the east I saw, with astonishment, the sky in that direction quite dark, with | 
Its rotary | 


There are several anecdotes told of him arising out of his love of “ suction.” 
Amongst others is the following : — He had either been ballotted for the 
militia, or entered as a substitute, in one of his drunken frolics. The regi- 
ment had been some time at a distance ; and Tommy, having a wish to see 
his wife Mally, obtained, on some pretext or other, a furlough, and wrote 
Mally that about such a time she might expect him, ‘The time appointed 
passed over, but Tommy never appeared. Day after day she expected to 
_ see Tommy, but no Tommy came. At length she received a message, say- 
ing that he was at a public-house, at about half a mile distance, and that if 
she wanted to see her husband, she must soon come to him, as his furlough 
| was now up, and he had not time to come to her. — Notes to Pitman’s Pay. 
Sinpu Gextiemen, — The higher and aristocratic class of Sindhian gen- 
| tlemen are remarkable for dignity and grace in their manners and general 
bearings; they are commonly tall and stout, and dress with care and 
splendour. So far do they sometimes carry the arts of the toilette, that, in 
addition to the Aenna on the nails, the soormai on the eyelashes, and the 
zulufs or love-locks behind the ear, rouge is sometimes worn, to imitate the 
admired complexion of the Cauboolees. In summer the costume is simple, 
consisting only of a robe of thin flowered muslin, worn over full silk trowsers, 
| with gold-embroidered slippers and sword-belt, and the Sindhian cap of rich 
brocade ; but in winter, when the climate in Sindh is disagreeably cold, the 
| gentlemen wear robes of fine English cloth, pale green, plum-colour, or drab, 
| richly embroidered in gold, silver, and coloured silks, lined with rich satin, 
and confined round the waist with a Cashmere shawl ; they also roll a Cash- 
| mere shawl round the eap, which gives it the effect of a eaftan. The lan- 
guage spoken by the higher classes is Persian, in which they express them- 
| selves fluently and well; they hold very high the honour of their families, 
| and devote any of them to the sword rather than bear the stain of dishonour. 
| -— Mrs. Postans’ Facts and Fictions, 



























































































| tion, from the veteran 


| W. Emans, 12. Warwick Square. 
of a very useful book.) 


| Wade. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Emily’s Reward; or, the Holiday Trip to Paris. 7 
Mrs. Hofland. Grant and Griffiths, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
{Another contribution to the Library of the Rising Genera- 
n of Mrs. Hofland, whose labours 


have for so many years been devoted to the amusement and 


| instruction of the young people.] 


Goldsmith’s Pictorial Modern and Popular Geography. 
{A cheap serial edition 


** What does Hamlet mean?” A Lecture. By Thomas 
J. Miller, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Wild Love, and other Tales, from the German of De la 
Motte Fouqué. James Burns, 


re 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Curio’s contribution does not lack merit. He should send an 


unpublished contribution. 

A Reader — W. M. F.—A Subscriber, Lincoln’s Inn — 
J.S., under consideration, Suggestions well intended are 
always gladly received. 
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A Free Exarsirion. Tue Arr Union or 


| Lonpoy.— The pictures selected by the prize- 
holders in the London Art Union for the year 


1844, are now exhibiting at the Gallery in 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East; and tickets may 
be had gratis of any subscriber. The number of 
selected pictures is 251, the whole of which have 
been before the public at those exhibitions of art 
which are open to the prize-bolders to select from, 
viz. the Royal Academy, the British Institu- 
tion, the Society of British Artists, the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and the New Society 
of Painters in Water Colours. Of these the 
Royal Academy furnishes 73; the Society of 
British Artists, 92; the British Institution, 31 ; 
the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 29 ; and 


\{| the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, 26; 





in addition to which a bust in marble and a 
group have been selected from the Society of 
British Artists. We have also Mr. Bell's “ Eagle 
Slayer,” from the recent Westminster Hall exhibi- 
tion; three or four bronzes; a water colour copy 
of Caleott’s Raffaelle and Fornarina, which, it will 
be remembered, formed the subject of the en- 


graving for 1843, and an unfinished proof of the 


Castle of Ischia. 


The majority of these works 


| afford proof of the excellent taste which, in general, 
| has governed the selection of the prize-holders. 





It will be seen by the analysis we have given, that 
the Society of British Artists is the favourite ; 
we know not for what reason, unless it be from a 
desire to discourage the monopoly which is gene- 


| rally understood to be the pervading principle of 


the Royal Academy ; for it cannot be denied that 


| | the pictures selected from the latter institution are 
| amongst the best, if not the best, in this exhibition. 


We might refer especially in support of this position 


| to D. Roberts's splendid picture, “ The Pyramids 


of Gizeh at Sunset ; ”;Tennant’s “ Magpie Island ; ” 
and “ Cooper’s Repose,” which reminds us forcibly 
of some of the happiest efforts of Cuyp’s pencil. 
The “ Ford,” by the same artist ; ‘‘ The Ploughed 
Field,” by Lee; and “ Waiting for the Ferry,” 
by Berraud, are also beautiful specimens of oil 
painting. But it is almost unfair to make par- 
ticular selections from amongst the large number 


| of highly meritorious works of which this exhibi- 


tion can boast, many of which, in the cursory glance 
we were enabled to give to them on Saturday, no 
doubt, escaped our notice. Few, however, who 
yisit this exhibition will, we apprehend, be pre- 
ared to dispute the beneficial effect of the Art 
nion in encouraging the arts and improving the 
public taste. 

From a correspondence which the Committee 
have very properly published in their catalogue, 
it appears that an attempt has been made, in con- 
nection with this year’s distribution of prizes, to 
carry out one of those jobs which, when the in- 
stitution was first established, it was considered 
by many persons that it would have a tendency to 
promote, viz, by collusion between the prize- 
holder and any artist among the exhibitors, who 
might be found base enough to join with him, to 
convert the prize into a money payment to be 


oo eer 





shared between the two parties — the. picture se- 
lected being returned to the painter, in addition 
to his share of the money paid to him by the so- 
ciety as its value; thus giving to the proceedings 
of the Art Union all the objectionable features of 
the old lotteries, making it a medium for mere 
gambling speculations, and frustrating those great 
and important objects for which alone it was es- 
tablished, and in consideration of which the ex- 
istence of such societies can alone be tolerated. 

The act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 109., which 
legalised the late distribution of the prizes of the 
Art Union of London, extended its protection 
also to certain individuals who had obtained funds 
from subscribers, “ on condition of such persons 
distributing, by lot or otherwise, certain pictures, 
engravings, or other works of art among the sub- 
scribers.” The 30th inst, is the latest day allowed 
for these distributions. The parties who come 
under this provision of the act in London are only 
three in number, viz. Mrs. Parkes, Mr. Boys, 
and Mr. Brett. The scheme of the first of these 
speculations comprehiends 2100 prizes. They con- 
sist of paintings, prints, and volumes illustrated by 
prints, The scheme of Mr. Boys comprehends 
338 prizes, to the value, as estimated by the pro- 
prietor, of 42001. The scheme of the last-men- 
tioned gentleman consists only, we believe, of one 
lot, the “ Opening of the Sixth Seal,” by Mr. 
Danby. It is part of the plan of all these schemes 
to give an engraving with each ticket, of nearly 
the value, according to the ordinary price of en- 
gravings, of the money paid for the ticket. 

Of the engravings thus distributed, there are 
three of high excellence, and those who value 
good works of art cannot better spend half an 
hour than in calling at the office of Mr. Boys in 
Golden Square, and asking a sight of them. 
One is a Sunday morning seene—redolent of sun- 
shine, of high and holy feeling; another gives us 
thelgroup of Chaucer’s Pilgrims, as they prepare to 
start from the Tabard in Southwark ; the next 
realises a scene from Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall, 
with a degree of feeling and power which renders 
it a picture worthy of any collection. Any one 
of these three engravings is far better than either 
of those distributed by the Art Union of London ; 
and it is to be hoped that the recent law which 
gives, for the future, a monopoly to that one 
society, will have the effect of inducing its com- 
mittee to distribute, in future years, engravings at 
least equal to those now offered by private specu- 
lators. Whether lotteries should be allowed even 
to Royal Art Unions is matter of much question ; 
but if they are legalised, at least in this instanee, 
the lover of good prints, who feels an inclination 
to try his fortune, cannot do better than give a 
guinea for one of these prints, and stand his 
chance for one of Mr. Boys’s pictures. 
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Tue Inpia Russer Tree. — A correspondent of 
an American paper, writing from the Brazils, gives 
the following interesting particulars of the process 
of tapping the India rubber, or caoutchouc tree, and 
of manufacturing the gum into shoes and other 
things: — “ The caoutchoue tree grows in gene- 
ral to the height of forty or fifty feet without 
branches, then branching, runs up fifteen feet 
higher. The leaf is about six inches long, thin, and 
shaped like that of a peach tree. The trees show 
their working by the number of knots, or bunches, 
made by tapping; and a singular fact is, that, like 
a cow, when most tapped, they give most milk or 
sap. As the time of operating is early day, before 
sunrise we were on hand. The blacks are first 
sent through the forest, armed with a quantity of 
soft clay and a small pickaxe. On coming to one of 
the trees, a portion of the soft clay is formed into a 
cup and stuck to the trunk. The black then 
striking his pick over the eup, the sap oozes out 
slowly, a tree giving daily about a gill. The 
tapper continues in this way, tapping perhaps fifty 
trees, when he returns, and with;a jar, passing over 
the same ground, empties his cups. So by seven 
o'clock the blacks came in with their jars, ready 
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for working. The sap at this stage resembles milk | 
in appearance, and somewhat in taste. It is also 
frequently drank with perfeet safety. If left 
standing now, it will curdle like milk, disengaging 
a watery substance like whey. Shoemakers now 
arrange themselves to form the gum. Seated in 


the shade, with a large pan of milk on one side, | 


and on the other a flagon, in which is burned a 
nut peculiar to this country, emitting a dense 
smoke, the operator having his last, or form, held 
by a long stick or handle, previously besmeared 
with soft clay (in order to slip off the shoe when 





finished), holds it over the pan, and pouring on 
the milk until it is covered, sets the coating in 
the smoke, then giving it a secénd coat, repeats 
the smoking; and so on with a third and fourth, 
until the shoe is of the required thickness, aver- 
aging from six to twelve coats. When finished, 
the shoes on the forms are placed in the sun the 
remainder of the day to drip, Next day, if re- 
quired, they may be fi being so soft that any 
impression will be indelibly received. The natives 
are very dexterous in this work. With a quill 
and a sharp-pointed stick they will produce finely 
lined leaves and flowers, such as yeu may have 
seen on the shoes, in an ineredibly short space of 
time. After remaining on the forms two or three 
days, the shoes are cut open on the top, allowing 
the last to slip out. They are then tied together 
and slung on poles, ready for the market. There, 
pedlars and Jews trade for them with the country 
people; and in lets of a thousand or more they 
are again sold to the merchants, who have them 
stuffed with straw,and packed in boxes to export, 
in which state they are received in the United 
States. In the same manner, any shape may be 
manufactured. Thus toys are made over élay 
forms. After drying, the clay is broken and ex- 
tracted. Bottles, &c.,in the same way. Accord. 
ing as the gum grows older, it becomes darker in 
colour and more tough. The number of caout- 
choue trees in the province is countless, In some 
parts whole forests of them exist, and they are 
frequently cut down for firewood. Although the 
tree exists in Mexico and the East Indies, there 
appears to be no importation into the United 
States from these places. The reason I suppose 
must be, the want of that prolifieness found in 
them here. The caoutehouc tree may be worked 
all the year; but generally in the wet seasons 
they have rest, owing to the flooded state of the 
woods, and the milk being watery, requires more 
to manufacture the same article than in the dry 
season,” 
a 


Arremrrep Ascents or Mont Brawc. — MM, 
Bravais and Martins have been for some time en- 
gaged in attempts to ascend Mont Blane, but 
without suecess, After spending the intervenin 
time in collecting a series of meteorological 
geological observations in the Alpine country 
which surrounds the mountain, the ascent was 
happily effected on the 29th ult. The travellers 
found their tent on the Grand Plateau uninjured, 
and formed the design of passing a night each on 
the summit of the mountain, while their com- 
panions (M. Lepileur being now added to the 
number) encamped in the tent, But the intense 
cold defeated this part of their project. The ther- 
mometer stood at 7°4-10 degrees below zero, in 
the shade, at a quarter past 2 o'clock in the day, 
and the ascent was most painful, notwithstanding 
the fineness of the weather. At a short distance 
from the summit they were assailed by a piercing 
wind, and the cold which it brought was so in- 
tense, that they deseribe their sensations on at- 
taining the summit, when they had in some 
measure escaped its severity, as being that of men 
who had entered a well-warmed saloon, 


A Royat Fisnex. — In the reign of Henry LIL, 
among the writs issued from Windsor, there is a 
curious one relating to a white bear, which was 
kept in the Tower of London, for the purpose of 
catching fish in the river Thames for the royal 
table. — Windsor in the Olden Time. 
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CHILDREN'S AND INVALID'S CARRIAGES. 
\HILDREN'S CHAISES, Vis-a-Vis Phae- 


(te ton’s, s, Bareqshen, s of all sizes and qualities, at very 
need vies soa ra, from the chea apest to the 


anaes pase pe well ae now, Long-bed or 


net ns by which any degree of 
Pisa ernie, ea 


ave ae < © 


TELESCOPES FOR TOURISTS. 
IRST-RATE OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


ET ea ae 
— ee a Pa Ube. ; ; 
handsome aes. 


NEW DISCOVERY in TEETH. . —= Br. 


HOWARD, Surgeon-dentist, 52. Fleet Street 
me Oy eg FH anivicral. Peet 
- > ures 80 pe 

one the al ect ts wet be distinguished from the 
by the closest observer. They will never change colour 

or y, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever be- 
used. is method does not require the extraction of roots, 
orany 
loose, and is 
tion ‘ and that r. pers’ . Improvement may be within reach 
of the most economical, he as fixed his charges at the lowest 
ecale possible. Docayed Tecth sound and useful in 
mastication. 


52. Fleet Street. — At Home from Ten till Five. 


DAVY's ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 


N invaluable Preparation for joini me broken | 


and fancy 


. | Complaints ; oe act as a worerful tunic and entle 
| parting Xo the 


c—- om, and will support and preserve tecth that 
: teed to to restere articulation and mastica- |, 


SUPERIOR LOOKING GL asene AED SPLENDID GILT 
PICTURE FRAMES. 


HARLES MLEAR, 78. 78. FLEET STREET, 
ly pean the Trade 


<a rye Artists, U rers, ond 
ian Pa pen supplied with, a NG GLASSES 
FRA ES, of ee ee , at prices 
otanetee— aie ty, and sent free by 

of Kingdow, large Drawings, re- 


enact aatterne and pela of tap Qithront dana 
frames, and 120 une, ui nas elegantly ed ak 
made e The trade su 


dremnes and seoula- 


repaired and —_ 


p— pl All goods n approved of in three months taken back, 
returned. 
The The beautiful Art-Union print of “ Una,” framed for 6s. upwards. 


GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At H. "s, City Road, F. > te the Artill 
Perring's, City a Jeary opposi’ ery 
N co salt, Tver, and Gilt Cases, many of which 
manufactured by the best London Makers ihre that some first- 
ose “Geneva W poverty. the whole of 
Stock Ee mitted fs the various 
Watch is warranted 
eee a ae 
es igual ik: less than 
and ex- 
changed. Glasses 
N. wi oe oa earned owns seven 
or 5per cent 
y. 
ENDER and FIRE-IRON WARE- 
4 
HOUSE, %. King William Street, 4 doors from London 
Bridge. GREEN and CONSTABLE respectfully inform the pub- 
lie, they have an entire new stock of Fenders and Fire-irons, to 
meet the ipepeasing demand for light and chaste patterns at very 
moderate —. A large assortment of Cornice Poles, and 
Bands, and Rin, 
Families furnishing their honses, will find at GREEN and 
CONSTABLE'S old established Warehouses every article of 
useful and ornamental sronmney ry, including all that can be 


—_ for the furnishing of the smallest cottage or largest 
meion at rate prices, eas ng to the style wees for. 
reF lists « a Serene article required in fornishing a house 
aking a selection, forwarded to order in town 

or ane "thee of expense. 


CHUBB'S LOCKS, FIRE -SApor SAFES, AND CASH 


(rr cus sive pertet NEW rArre DETECTOR 
false Keys and 


en yeardaed ier 
spied and are Patent Fise- ren “tnd Safes, Chests, and 


Be form a com oem for or Bak, Che Book 
uc., from Fire and ee » 
Boxes of ali dimensions 
Locks. 


Cash Boxes, Despatch 
on ole. oF made ie a all Matec 
Chubb and Son, 57. 8t. Paul's Church whos 2s mee 


"eo which Looks are 


Te GOLDEN CEMENT for STOPPING 
DECAYED TERETE, M BROWNE and 
rere or on-atht, moved fom 114, Strand, 
to 22. Street. The pe 
hitherto sold, and can be rit. by persons 
without eivi wh Sean res the tooth 
. and cu - 
sche; makes decay teeth sound ‘and useful for life, and renders 
cont ne by Pe post free. ee a Gr iikewies td. each. Can bo 
cxrigtion Artificial Teeth in their well known superior ome, oo 
leet Street, near! ire lived St. Dunstan's Church, and next 
oor to where they bes ore 


pa TENT ELECTRO PLA TED and GIL T 
ARTICLES in every variety, at the Establishments of the 


vatentees. 
SLKINGTON and Co. 
WREST-END. 92. REGE NT STREET, corner of Jermyn Street. 
city 45. MOORGATE STREET 

The Patent ¢ lectro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their own 

manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality only, 
which invariably bear their mark, “ E. and Co.” under a crown.— 
Old articles replated and gilt. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR LNDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended - a fp siuple bus but corgie remedy to all 
who suffer Indigestion, 8 , Billous an eut hin 
n in 
stomach, and composure t 
ie hetiieeat ie, lad. or 2s. inlckoparate W by A. Willewghie 
oe G. Windus, 61. Bishopsgate Ithout, and nearly 
on ate 


HE HAIR,—Of the numerous compounds 


constantly announced for promoting the growth, or repro- 
duction of the Hair, survive, even in name, beyond a very 
limited period ; whilst 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
with a reputation unparalleled, is still on the increase in public es- 
timation. The singular virtues of this successful invention for 
Restoring, P: iT, ea od Beautify ing the Soumen Hair, are too 
well sae 9 comment. The very facts of 
thefhigh and distin patronage it enjoys, its general use in 
all countries, together with numerous testimonials constantly re- 
ceived in its favour, are authorities which stamp its cupertes ¢ = 
a title over all attempts fof a similar nature. 
uni ayopunlly preferred, its consequent great demand a the 
cupidity o unprincipled shosbannere, wee vend the most spurious 
trash as the “ genuine ’’ Macassar Oil : whereas the genuine article 
is wholly the invention and rty of A. Rownanp and f ” 
and the amalgamation of its costly ile materials renders abor. 
tive any attempt to discover its cemponent parts — thus nus proving oe 
imposition of all other articles bearing the title of “* Macassar 
The genuine article has the w 
Re JWLANDO 1 MACASSAR OIL 
engraved in two lines on the wrapper; and on the back of the 
Wrapper Family 00 times, contain ine 29,028 letters.—Price 3s. 6d. 
—7s.—Famil rttles, ( to 4 small.) 10s. en 
size, 2le. ottle. Sold y the Proprietors at 20. . 
and by C vomalete and Perfemers. 
*** All other Articles sold under the same name are 
FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS. 


[= ATRAPILA TORY, or LIQUID HAIR 

DYE ; the only dye that really answers for all colours, and 
does not require re-doing, but as the hair grows, as it never fades 
or acquires that unnatural red or purple tint common te all other 
dyes. ROSS and SONS can, with the greatest confidence, deol 
mend ae above xe as ae if done at a 
and ladies or gentlemen requiring it are reques' to 
friends, or servants, with them to sce how tt i is used, bing tte 
enable them to do it afterwards without the chance of failere. 
Several private apartinents devoted entirely to the above i 
and some of their establishment having used it,the eficet produce 
can be at once seen. They think it necessary to add, that by - 
tending strictly to the instructions given with each bottle of d 
—— persons have succeeded equally well without 

2em 

Address, ROSS and SONS, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, the 
celebrated Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair-cutters, and Hair-dyers. 
ai .B. Families attended at their own residences, whatever 

stance. 


\ RI’ r ING, Book- bnien &e. — Persons of 
one, age, however bad their WRITING, in Eight 
Lessons, acc ye pepnenenty an elegant and flowing style of Pen- 
manship, apte A either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only one-third the 
time and mental labour usually requisite. Book- as - 
tised in the Government and : ort- 
hand, «ec. art Jewding to Mr. SMAR 
Covent Garden to St. 


at = 7 


UDDEN DEATH. — There are many who 


fear sudden death, and yet neglect the means of preventing 
it, which is truly surprising, when it is well known that many 
valuable lives are fre« requently y saved by the promant administration 
of STIRLING'S 8ST Cif PILLS, which, without their i 
might be.lost before medical assistance could ‘be procu 
therefore, highly important at this season i pee a. be het 
by every one, not only on account of their general 
bilious and liver complaints, but most particularly for tee for 
valuable properties in affording immediate relief in those pain i 
and alarming complaints, apoplexy, windy spasms, gout in in 
stomach, sensation of suffocation, tremblin with fear of falling, 
ee, te, palpitation of of the heart, violent throbb ng of the temples, with 
They act gently on the bowels, stimulate ee liver 
pe auickly nee the causes that produce disease. — 
galy 1° W. Stirling, Pharmaceutical Chemist, an h 
hitechapel, in boxes at ls. 1id., 28. 9d., 42. 6d., and ae 
W. Stirling 


oy * Caution. — The genuine have the name of J. 
engraved on the sain 


CORY'S POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 
ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 


recommended to Mothers and Nurses, not only as a remedy 
Bearlet 5 : to, iy all of Teething, Measles. 
L Pox, as ~ 
goetivencts of the —_, 


poem a is in this stage cage ¢ 
prevent er progress 
re i We oS saa, and bowe 
Wm ory, Surgeon ny 

ecadily (ate Surgeon Accoucheur to t Ay Lying-in Hos- 

Se m); and sold by paoteg, | 9%. es Street ; 
r, 19. Oxford Strect; Prout, 229, Strand ; tnd, by. most 

Medicine Venders in the kingdom } in ‘packets L, 
4s, 6d., 108., and 11. 1s., duty included. Each seoiek ine has the sig- 
nature of Wei H. Cory written on the Government Stamp, without 
which none are genuine. — Mr. hen’ may de ted as usual. 


10 SUF F ERERS. — lnciens Relief tom Pain, 


— LEFAY'’S GRANDE POMMADE cures, in most cases 
oe application, tic-doloureux, gout, and all nful affections 
the nerves, fiving instant relief im the most painful paroxysms. 
Patients who had for years drawn on a miserable existence, and 
many who had lost the use of their limbs from weakness, brought 
on by paraly sis and rheumatism, to the astonionspent of their 
medical attendants and acquaintances, have by a few rubbings 
been restored to ——. health, and comfort, after electricity 
galvanism, veratrine, colchicum, and all the usual 
remedies had ‘tried and found useless, Its surprising effects 
have also been experienced in its rapid cure of rheumatic pains of 
the head and . lumbago, paralytic affections, weakness of the 
ligaments a joints, glandular swellings, sore throat, chronic 
rheumatism, ie of the heart, and difficult respiration. It 
requires no restraint from business or pleasure, nor does it cause 
any eruption, anid may be applied to the most delicate skin without 
fear of injury. Sold by the apre sintment of Jean Lefay, the in- 
ventor, by his sole agent, J. ate . chemist, 86. High Street, 
Whitechapel, in metallic cases, at 18. 6d. and 2s. $d, each. 

N.B. A post-office order for 5e. wiih pay for a 42. 6d. case and its 
carriage to any part of the United Kingdom. It can be had of 
genges, 150. Oxford Street, and most of the principal medicine 

alers. 
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